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IIISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

Ii 

ANCIENT GREECE AND IV[EDI2EVAL ITALY. 

THE history of the Italian peninsula forms, in many respects, 
the most important and the most fascinating chapter in the 
history of the middle a.ges. Every part indeed of the his- 
tory of those wonderful times has its own special charm; 
each has its special attraction for minds of a particular . 
class. Upon the English statesman or jurist the early annals 
of our own country have a claim above all others. But 
a knowledge of those annals is very imperfect without some 
knowledge both of the kindred nations of Northern Europe 
and of the once kindred and then antagonistic powers of 
Gaul. To minds of another class, who view history with 
philological or antiquarian rather than with political eyes, 
the laws, the languages, the monuments of Scandinavia 
and Northern Germany will be of primary, instead of sub- 
sidiary, value. The long struggle between the Christian 
and the Saracen, the early liberties of Aragon and Castile, 
clothe the Iberian peninsula with an interest at once poli- 
tical and romantic. Even the obscure annals of the Sla- 
vonic nations are not without a charm of their own, and they 
have a most important bearing upon recent events. But to 
the scholar, whose love for historical research has been first 
kindled among the remains of Greek and Roman antiquity, 
no delight will be so great as that of tracing out every relic 
of their influence, every event or institution which can be 
connected with them either by analogy or by direct deriva- 
tion. The mere student of words, the mere dreamer over 
B 
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To have heard of Gian-Galeazzo Visconti, and to mistake him 
for a 'petty lord,' is.really the greater sin of the two. Such 
an error could only arise either from a profound reverence for 
a mere title, or else from an incapacity to look beyond the 
extent which a country occupies on the map. The Lord of 
Milan was not a King; till he received the ducal coronet he 
did not belong to any class of acknowledged sovereigns; his 
territory was far smaller than that of France or England or 
Castile. But in wealth, in population, in every element of 
material prosperity, this 'petty' territory surpassed every 
land beyond the Alps, and its rulers directed its resources 
with a far more absolute command than princes of higher 
dignity held over their wider domains. Gibbon remarks that, 
when John Palaiologos came to Ferrara, the Roman Emperor 
of the East found in the 5larquess of that city a sovereign 
more powerful than himself. In like manner the ' petty lord' 
of Iilan was in very truth a prince of greater weight in 
European politics than the Bohemian Cmsar of whom, for an 
empty title, he stooped to profess himself the vassal. 
The fact is that many of the particular facts of Italian 
history, as they are extremely hard to remember, are really 
by no means worth remembering. The particular event, 
looked at by itself, touched perhaps the interests only of an 
inconsiderable district, and it had no great direct influence 
over the particular events which followed it. The same 
stages repeat themselves over again in the history of a 
hundred cities; every town gradually wins and as gradually 
loses its liberties ; in each the demagogue stealthily grows 
into the chief of the commonwealth; in each the chief 
of the commonwealth stealthily or forcibly grows into the 
Tyrant; in many the Tyrant or his successor wins an 
outward legitimacy for the wrong by some ceremony which 
admits him into the favoured order of acknowledged sove- 
reigns. The general outline of events in a few of the greater 
states should of course be carefully remembered; but, beyond 
this, little can be attempted, except the general picture which 
the details serve to produce, and the deep political lessons 
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narrative to another. He had not quite mastered that wonder- 
ful power by which Gibbon contrived to avoid confusion in 
describing" the various contemporary events of a wider, though 
hardly a. busier scene. As for graver charges against him, 
that Sismondi is a party writer may be freely confessed. But 
what historian who understands the time of which he writes 
can fail to be so ? Sismondi draws republics in their best 
colours; Roscoe does the same by Popes and princes. The 
reader must make his option, and decide as he best may be- 
tween the two contending advocates. + 
The point of view which gives to mediaeval Italy its 
highest importance in the general history of mankind is one 
on which Sismondi himself has only partially entered. This 
is the point of view which takes in in a single glance the 
history of mediaeval Italy, and of ancient Greece. The really 
profitable task is to compare together the two periods in which 
the highest civilization of the age was confincd to a cluster of 
commonwealths, small in point of territory, but rising, in all 
political and social enlightenment, far above the greatest con- 
temporary empires. The two periods can never be understood 
unless they are studied in this way, side by side. Thucydides 
and Villani, Sismondi and Grote, should always lie open at 
the same moment. And close as is the analogy between the 
two periods, yet a subject of study perhaps still more profitable 
is afforded by the points of contrast which they suggest. 
It may be well to pause at starting, in order to deal with 
an objection which may be brought against this whole treat- 
ment of the subject. Iany students of history have a 
general dislike to any system of historical analogies. Nor can 

 [I have struck out a paragraph of criticism on some modern English books 
of no great importance, but I have left what I said of Sismondi, as it records 
my impression of his work in itself, before I had read much of the original 
authorities of any part of his history. Since then I have, as I hope I have 
shown in my former volume of Essays, given some attention to the original 
sources of at least some parts of Italian history. But I have not since then 
read Sismondi through; I am therefore hardly able to say how far the com- 
parison of his work with his authorities would either confirm or modify what 
I have said of him.] 
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the dislike be called wholly unreasonable, when we think of 
the extravagant and unphilosophical way in which such ana- 
logies have sometimes been applied. It is certain that no age 
can exactly reproduce any age which has gone before it, if 
only because that age has gone before it. The one is the first 
of its class, the other the second ; the one is an original, the 
other is at least a repetition, if not a direct copy. And besides 
this, no two nations ever found themselves in exactly the same 
circumstances. Distance of space will modify the likeness be- 
tween two societies, otherwise analogous, which are in being 
at the same time. Distance of time will bring in points of 
unlikeness between parallels which repeat themselves even on 
the same ground. In fact, in folloving out an analogy, it is 
often the points of unlikeness on which we are most tempted 
to dwell. But this is in very truth the most powerful of 
witnesses to their general likeness. We do not stop to think 
of differences in detail, unless the general picture presents 
a likeness which is broad and unmistakeable. We may reckon 
up the points of contrast between ancient Greece and medi- 
aeval Italy; but we never stop to count in how many ways 
a citizen of Athens differed from a subject of the Great King, 
or what are the points of unlikeness between the constitution 
of the United States from that of the Empire of all the 
Russias. 
On the other hand, analogies which really exist are often 
passed by, merely because they lie beneath the surface. The 
essential likeness between two states of things is often dis- 
guised by some purely external difference. Thus, at first 
sight no difference can seem greater than that which we see 
between our present artificial state of society and politics and 
the primitive institutions of our forefathers before the Norman 
Conquest. Yet our position and sentiments are, in many 
important respects, less widely removed from that ruder time 
than from intermediate ages whose outward garb hardly differs 
from our own. In many cases, the old Teutonic institutions 
have come up again, silently and doubtlessly unwittingly, under 
new names, and under forms modified by altered circumstances. 
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Thus the 'olcland of early times, the common estate of the 
nation, was, as the royal power increased, gradually turned 
into the Terra Regis, the personal estate of the sovereign. 
Now that the Crown lands are applied to the public service 
under the control of the House of Commons, vhat is it but a 
return to the old institution of blcland in a shape fitted to 
the ideas of modern times 74 Again, the remark has been 
made that there can be no real likeness between ancient 
Athens and modern England, because the press, confessedly 
so important an engine among ourselves, had no being" in 
the commonwealth of Perikl6s. The difference here is ob- 
vious at first sight; it is moreover the sign of a more real 
and more important difference ; but neither of them is enough 
to destroy the essential analogy. The real difference is, not 
that the Athenians had no printing, but the far more im- 
portant difference that they had very little writing'. Now 
this is simply the difference which cannot fail to exist be- 
tween the citizen of a southern state confined to a single city, 
and the citizen of an extensive kingdom in a northern 
climate. The one passed his life in the open air; the 
other is driven by physical necessity to the fireside either of 
his home or his club. The one could be personally present 
and personally active in the deliberations of the common- 
wealth ; the other needs some artificial means to make up for 
his unavoidable absence from the actual scene of debate. 
The one, in short, belonged to a seeing and hearing, the other 
belongs to a reading public ; the. one heard Perikl6s, Nikias, 
or KleSn with his own ears, the other listens to his Cobden, 
his Disraeli, or his Palmerston only through the agency 
of paper and printer's ink. The difference between read- 
ing in print and reading in manuscript is a wide one ; 
the difference between reading in manuscript and not read- 
ing at all is wider still: but the widest difference of all 
lies between free discussion in any shape and the absence 

* [This subject, with one or two kindred ones, has been worked out more 
fully in the third chapter of my ' Growth of the English Constitution.' See 
PP- 3-34.] 
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of free discussion. The narrow strait between Athens and 
England sinks into nothing beside the impassable gulf 
which fences off both from Sparta or Venice or 'imperial' 
France. Where there is free discussion of every subject 
of public interest, where no man is afraid to speak his 
mind on the most important affairs of the commonwealth, 
it matters comparatively little whether the intercourse be- 
tween citizen and citizen is carried on with their own tongues 
or through the medium of type and paper. Thoughts pent 
up under the bondage of a despotism or an oligarchy 
would gladly catch at either means of expression, without 
being over-nice as to the comparative merits of the two 
methods. 

In the case both of ancient Greece and of mediaeval Italy, 
the nation which, at that particular period, stood far above 
all others in ev'ery material and intellectual advantage is 
found incapable or careless of a combined national govern- 
ment: each is split up into endless states, many of them of 
the smallest possible size. This system of'separate town- 
autonomy' is indeed by no means peculiar to old Greece or 
to medimval Italy. These two lands are merely those which 
Supplied its most perfect examples, those which showed it 
forth on the greatest scale, and adorned it with the richest 
accompaniments of art, literature, and general cultivation. The 
separate city-community, as Mr. Grote has shown, was the 
earliest form of organized freedom. It is the simplest and the 
most obvious form. To unite a large territory into a federal 
commonwealth or a constitutional monarchy implies a much 
higher and later stage of political progress. Or it might be 
more accurate to say that it needs such a higher and later 
stage to show that those forms of government are really 
capable of combining freedom and order. For, in old Greece 
and the neighbouring states, it was precisely the most ad- 
vanced states which clung most fondly to their separate 
town-autonomy. It is only among the less advanced and 
half-barbaric portions of the race that we find the rude germs 
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the claims of his Teutonic rival : but, in truth, they flourished 
in possession of a freedom with which neither Empire inter- 
fered.  enice, in later yea's, may be deemed to have more in 
common with despotic than with republican states; but the 
Campanian republics handed on the torch of freedom to those 
of Lombardy ; Milan and Alessandria handed it on to Florence 
and Sienna., to Ziirich, Bern, and Geneva. Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, the most thrilling names of all, needed neither 
precept nor example to guide them to a democracy more 
perfect than the xvorld had seen since Antipatros entered 
Athens. But the freedom of the mountains is distinct from 
the freedom of the cities ; the old uncontaminated Switzer was 
not an Athenian or a Florentine, but an Aitolian who had 
unlearned, or had never fallen into, the turbulence and bri- 
gandage of his race. 
The results of this system of town-autonomy seem strange 
to us in these days of wide-spread empires. We are tempted 
to mock at political history on so small a scale ; we are tempted 
to despise the revolutions Of independent commonwealths less 
populous than many an English borough. Both in Greece 
and in Italy, towns which, in most lands, would have merely 
swelled the private estate of some neighbouring lord took 
to themselves every attribute of sovereignty, and, in their 
external relations and their internal revolutions, they exhibited 
greater political activity than the mightiest contemporary 
kingdoms. Each city has its own national being, around 
which every feeling of patriotism gathers; each calls its 
citizens under its banner, to harry the fields and homesteadv 
of its neighbour, or to defend its own from the like harm. 
Each has its own internal political life; each is rent by its 
own factions ; each witnesses the alternate sway of democracy 
and oligarchy, or beholds both fall beneath the rod of some 
foreign or domestic tyrant. Greece and Italy alike set before 
us a scene of endless war--of war of a kind at once more 
terrible and more ennobling than the political contests of 
later times. In the wars of a great monarchy the subject 
has no voice on the question of war and peace; he has often 
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but a faint knowledge indeed of the reasons why a war is 
either begun or ended. Except in the case of invasion, war, 
to all but a professional class, means simply increase of 
taxation and the occasional loss of a friend or kinsman. 
Even when a cotintry is invaded, it can only be a very small 
part of a grea. kingdom on which the scourge directly 
lights. Very different was the warfare of the old Greek and 
Italian commonwealths. Every citizen had a voice in the 
debate and a hand in the struggle. Each was ready personally 
to inflict, and personally to suffer, all the hardships of war. 
Each man might fairly look forward, some time in his life, 
to witness the pillage of his crops and the burning of his 
house, even if he and his escaped the harder doom of 
massacre, violation, or slavery. In Greece and Italy alike 
war went through tvo stages. In the first, it was carried 
on by a citizen militia., of whom every man had a personal 
interest in the strife. In the second, the duty of doing or 
warding off injury was entrusted to hireling banditti, heed- 
less in what cause their lances were levelled. In Greece 
and Italy alike, the internal history of each city shows us a 
picture of every stage of political progress; each grows 
and decays with a swiftness to which larger states hardly 
ever afford a parallel. In each case we see that these 
little communities could cherish a warmth of patriotism, an 
intensity of political life, beyond example in the records of 
extensive kingdoms. A large well-governed state secures the 
blessings of order and tranquillity to a greater number; but 
it does so at the expense of condemning a large propolion 
even of its citizens to practical nonentity. Citizenship is less 
valued, and it is therefore more freely conferred. But in the 
single city, each full citizen has his intellectual and political 
faculties nourished and sharpened to the highest pitch. 
Athens and Florence could reckon a soldier, a statesman, or 
a diplomatist, in every head of a free household. Citizenship 
then was a personal right and a personal privilege; it was 
a possession far too dearly valued to be granted at random to 
the mob of slaves or foreigners. In such a state of things, 
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and flourish, age after age, by its mere power of silently 
recruiting the national life by new blood. This process can 
hardly take place, hardly at least without open revolution, in 
any community which, whether it be oligarchic or democratic, 
is grounded on the exclusive hereditary freedom of a single 
city. It may be the blood of conquerors, of subjects, or of 
refugees; the foreign element may either be silently assimi- 
lated or it may become openly dominant: in either case the 
nation is born anew. Rome was, in her origin, a single 
city; but she grew from a city into a nation, from a nation 
into an Empire, by granting her citizenship more freely than 
any other city on record. She grew up by the side of 
Greece, she conquered her, and, to all appearance, she out- 
lived her. And yet, by the working of the same law, 
Greece outlived Rome. The blood, and-even the language, 
of Rome died out; but her political being went on without 
a break in a Grecian city. The combined work of Greece 
and Rome, strengthened by a hundred rills of energetic 
barbarian blood from various quarters, survived every con- 
tempora W state in political duration, and still survives, as 
a vigorous and progressive nation, to our own times. So too 
with our own nation, one which, like the Greek, draws at once 
its name and its true being from one dominant stock, but 
which has been strengthened by the influx of successive -aves 
of subjects, conquerors, and exiles. The germ of English 
freedom had begun to blossom centuries before the forma- 
tion of the Lombard League; it did not put folh its full 
fruit till long after Italy was given up to the domination of 
French and Austrian and Spanish masters. Both Greece and 
Italy teach us the same lesson, that a nation divided into small 
states can, under ordinary circumstances, keep its independ- 
ence only so long as its political world is confined to its o'n 
limits. When greater powers come vigorously and perma- 
nently on the scene, it must either fall altogether, or at most 
it may be allowed to drag on a degraded and precarious ex- 
]stence, if such a boon chance to fall in with schemes dictated 
./y the mutual jealousies of the rival powers around it. 
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the cause in which they fought ; it is not even entrusted to a 
professional class in the contending cities. The man whose 
head devises the political scheme is the man who carries out in 
his own person the military operations which are needed for it. 
The orator who proposes an enterprise is himself the general 
who executes it; the citizens who applaud his proposal are the 
soldiers who march under his command. :No feeling of deadly 
hatred is to be seen between the two great opposing powers. 
Athens was stirred to far less bitterness by the political rivalry 
of Sparta than by her pettier contests with her neighbours 
of Megaris and Botia. Sparta too, in the full swing of her 
power, with all Greece crouching before her harmosts and her 
dekarchies, with the might of the Great King himself ready 
at her call, could yet cast aside with scorn the suggestion to 
carry vengeance beyond the bounds of political necessity. It 
might suit the border hatred of Thebes to mal:e a sheep-wall: 
of a dangerous neighbour-city; but Sparta knev her own 
greatness too well to deprive herself of her yokefcllow and to 
put out one of the eyes of Greece. 
The parallel to this period is to be found in those heroic 
days of mediaeval Italy when the names of Guelf and Ghibelin 
were no unmeaning badges of hereditary feud, but were the 
true and speaking watchwords of the highest principles that 
can stir the breast of man.  It was indeed a strife of giants, 

 It may perhaps be thought that a truer parallel to the struggle of the 
Lombard cities against the Swabian Emperors is to be found in the struggle 
of the Hellenic cities against the Persian Kings. It is easy to answer that 
the war of Guelf and Ghibelin was no mere resistance to foreign invasion; 
that it was an internal conflict in Italy itself; that, though the Imperial claims 
were backed by German armies, yet many Italian cities enrolled themselves with 
no less zeal under the Imperial banners. The rejoinder is no less easy, namely, 
that the Persian War may also be called an internal struggle in Greece itself, 
because many Greek cities enrolled thenselves under the banners of Xerxes. 
But it is impossible to look on an acknowledged Emperor of the :Romans, 
even of Teutonic blood, as so wholly external to Italy as the King of the 
]Iedes and Persians was to Hellas. It is impossible to look on the Ghibelins 
of Italy as such mere traitors as the medizing Greeks. The fact is that, as 
none of these parallels can be perfectly exact, the first struggle against 
Frederick ]3arbaros has many points in common with the Persian War.; 
while the second conflict with his grandson forms the best analogy to the 
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when the crozier of the Pontiff and the sceptre of the Cmsar 
met in deadly conflict. The vigorous youth of the Teutonic 
race had decked itself in the Imperial garb of elder days, and 
appealed to the proudest associations, both of the old and of 
the new state of things. And a yet truer heir of that ancient 
sway sat as the homeborn guardian of Rome and Italy, the 
successor of the Fisherman, the maker and the deposcr of 
Kings and Emperors. One disputant called on the political 
loyalty of either race alike. The Roman Cmsar demanded the 
humble duty of the subject, laid down for ever in Rome's 
imperishable Law. The King of Italy appealed to a truer 
and loftier fidelity, to those sacred engagements which riveted 
the personal bond of suzerain and vassal. His rival called 
on the mysterious powers of an unseen world; his empire 
acknowledged no earthly boundaries, as his authority rested 
on no human grant. He stood forth as the vicegerent of his 
Creator, to bind and to loose, to build up and to pluck down; 
his ban could sweep either crown fl'om the brow of his rival, 
and could release alike from the obligations of Roman slavery 
and of Teutonic freedom. All things to all men, the Pontiffs 
of those days knew when to bless the swords of conquerors 
and when to hallow the aspirations of insurgents. And now 
beneath the shadow of their lofty claims grew up that germ 
of freedom which the deep policy of Rome knew alike when 
to cherish and when to stifle in the bud. Hildebrand pitted 
against Henw, Alexander against Barbarossa, Innocent 
against the second Frederick, was indeed a strife which no 
man could stand by and not draw his sword either for the 
throne of Cesar or the chair of Peter. Each cause had in it 

Peloponnesian War. Frederick the Second could hardly be deemed a foreigner 
in Italy ; the enmity which he awakened was political and religious, hardly at 
all strictly national. :But the Guelf and Ghibelin contest, so long as those 
names retained any real meaning, can hardly be looked on as other than a 
single whole, and that whole certainly bears nmre analogy to the Pelopon- 
nesian War than to anything else in Grecian history. 
[I have since spoken more fully of the characteristics of this period of 
Italian history, in the Essay headed ' Frederick the First, King of Italy' in 
Iny former series of Essays.] 
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an element of truth and righteousnesS. One side might boast 
that it maintained the lawful rights of civil government at 
once against priestly despotism and against political licentious- 
ness. Twofold might be the answer of his rival. The priestly 
despot did but-assert the claims of man's spiritual element 
against the brute force which had usurped the name of 
government. The political rebel did but maintain the cause 
of municipal and national freedom against the arbitrary exac- 
tions of feudal lords and alien Emperors. A warfare like this 
could not fail to call forth on either side man's highest and 
noblest feelings; each cause was supported from the purest 
enthusiasm and the most unselfish principles of duty. Who 
can doubt but that the loyalty of Pisa and Pavia to the 
Imperial cause was as true and ennobling a feeling as any 
that roused their foes for the Holy Church and the liberties 
of Milan ? And the chiefs on either side alike displayed the 
surest proof of true nobility ; they vere greatest in the hour 
of adversity. Never was the spirit of Hildebrand or of Alex- 
ander more unbroken than when they marched forth to exile; 
never were their claims more lofty than when all the povers 
of earth seemed arrayed against them. Henry indeed was 
unworthy of his cause ; but the spirit of Innocent himself was 
not more truly lordly than that of the Csesars of Hohenstaufen. 
Frederick the Second, deposed and excommunicated, branded 
as a tyrant and a heretic, brought forth the diadems of all 
his realms, and dared the world to touch the heirlooms of 
Augustus and of Charles the Great. But he had his vices 
and his weaknesses. The meteoric splendours of his course 
must pale before the steady and enduring glory of his illus- 
trious grandfather. Few characters in history can awaken a 
warmer feeling of sympathy than the indomitable Barbarossa. 
He might be hard, while opposition lasted, to an extent which 
our age justly brands as cruelty ; yet his untiring devotion 
to claims which he deemed founded on eternal right, his re- 
solution while the struggle lasted, his faithfulness  to his 
 A single breach of faith is all that has ever been alleged against Frederick 
during the whole of this long struggle. (See Sismondi, ii. 9.ii, 72.) In the 
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up into the modern kingdom of Sardinia.  Both have much 
more in common with the feudal states in other parts of 
Europe than with other Italian governments, whether repub- 
lican or tyrannical. During the vhole period with which we 
are concerned, both the Sicilies possessed hereditary monarchs 
and a feudal nobility. They vere indeed torn by civil wars 
and revolutions, but the object of the struggle was always to 
put one King in the room of another, not to put freedom in 
the room of both. 
Still it could hardly fail that the divisions and revolutions 
of Sicily should, as it were, group themselves under the 
two great parties which divided the rest of Italy. Their 
history shows us a peculiar and instructive modification of the 
controversy between Guelf and Ghibelin. It took the form 
which was naturally impressed upon it by the monarchic tra- 
ditions of the country. What was in northern Italy a strife 
of principles became in the south a mere struggle between 
nations and dynasties--between the house of Hohenstaufen 
and the house of Anjou--in the end between the power of Spain 
and the power of France. The strife which began between 
V[anfred of Swabia and Charles of Anjou is carried on at 
intervals down to the days of Francis of Valois and Charles of 
Austria. The claims of the old Imperial family pass away 
into the line of Aragon, till the remote descendant of that line 
is again enabled to back them vith the majesty of the Roman 
Empire and with the more real might of Burgundy and Cas- 
tile. In the earlier stages of the conflict it differs from the 
form which it took in Northern Italy, .inasmuch as one side 
alone can enlist our sympathies. We may be balanced in our 
regard between Hildebrand and Henry, between Alexander 
and Frederick, but every heart must beat for Manfred and 
Conradin and Frederick of Aragon against the foreign tyrants 
and hireling Pontiffs with whom they struggled. Yet small 
indeed was the lasting, good which arose even from the 
righteous and heroic conflict which delivered insular Sicily 
a [This was written, it must be remembered, before Piedmont had grown 
into Italy, even before it had recovered Milan.] 
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confusion; the cities speedily settled themselves again in 
their old positions as followers of the two ruling states. The 
neutral Argos was indeed won to the side of Athens, but no 
member of the'rival confederacy 1)ermanently fell away. If any 
seeming exceptions are found, if cities suddenly changed their 
policy, it only shows how deeply the contending principles 
had in each case divided the national mind. Men often loved 
their party better than their city, and they often forced their 
city to shape its policy to meet the interests of their party. 
Such a change implies no fickleness, no change of sentiment 
in an existing government: it bespeaks an internal revolution 
which has placed in other hands the guidance of the policy of 
the state. The oligarchs are triumphant or the people have 
won the victory; the Ghibelin has vanquished the Guelf or 
the Guelf has avenged his wrongs upon the Ghibelin; the 
haughty leader at least exchanges places with the homeless 
exile, even if no sterner doom is the penalty for the evil deeds 
of his own day of triumph. Does Korkyra ope,n her harbours 
to the Athenian fleet which her rulers have so lately driven 
from her shores ? It is because the people have won the day, 
and have taken a fearful vengeance upon sacrilege and op- 
pression. Does the banner of Manfred float on the walls of that 
Florence which was so lately the chosen citadel of the Guelf? 
The field of Arbia has been won, and Farinata has saved his 
country from her doom, though the good deed may not 
deliver himself from his burning grave. Till the power of 
Athens is broken at Aigospotamos and the insolence of 
Sparta loses her the affections of her allies--till Roman 
Cesars sink into heads of a Germanic Federation and Roman 
1)ontifi:s into tools of the Kings of France--this fixedness of 
purpose in parties and commonwealths prevails through both 
the analogous periods, and renders their study far more fasci- 
hating and far less perplexing than that of the times which 
immediately follow them. 
In the next period this steadiness of principles is altogether 
lost ; wars and alliances are begun and broken off according 
to the immediate interest of the moment; instead of two 
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a shadow of right, from him who could at least bring forward 
some worn-out genealogy to justify his share in the wrong. 
And it is with a feeling, in some sort, of yet deeper indig- 
nation that we see the lance of the free Switzer too often 
levelled in warfare hardly more righteous than that of Austrian, 
French, and Spanish tyrants. The boasted age of Francis 
the First and Leo the Tenth is to the lover of right and 
freedom simply an age of well nigh unmixed evil, of evil 
even more unmixed than the warfare of the Successors them- 
selves. The wars of Italy afford no such relief as the earliest 
and best days of D6mtrios, when, before his head was turned 
by flattery and indulgence, he eagerly caught at the title of 
the chosen head of independent Greece. No province handed 
over to Spanish or Medicean rule underwent so mild a des- 
tiny as Egypt under the early Ptolemies,or even Macedonia 
under some of her better Kings. Both pictures show forth 
human nature in its darkest colours ; selfishness, cruelty, and 
treachery stalk forth undisturbed in each; but it must. be 
confessed that, as far as Kings and princes Ure concerned, the 
advantage is on the side of the earlier chamber of horrors. 
The upstart brigands of Macedonia do not, with all their 
crimes, show themselves in hues quite so dark as the chiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire, as the Eldest Sons of the Church, 
as the leaders of that Castilian chivalry which boasted of 
overcoming the Moslem at home and the idolater beyond 
the Ocean. 
But in both pictures, among all the crimes of foreign 
oppressors, a gleam of native virtue shines forth. In Italy 
it sheds a ray of light over the darkest gloom of bondage; 
in Greece it is like a short polar day between her first and 
her last night of overthrow. Florence, so long the nearest 
parallel to Athens, holds, in her latest days, a place which 
rather answers to that of the Achaian League. The last 
time of fi'eedom at Florence came in the darkest days of Italy; 
it even had its birth in the greatest of national misfortunes. 
The invasion of Charles the Eighth led to the first, the sack of 
Rome to the second, driving out of the Medici. During the 
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jeer especially, the comparison will be found more instructive 
in points of difference than in points of agreement. Mace- 
donia was a state at least half Barbarian, though it was ruled 
by Hellenic Kings; Naples was an Italian land whose Kings 
were, by descent at least, Barbarians. EpameinSndas was the 
leader of a free democracy; Castrueeio was a Tyrant, though 
a Tyrant undoubtedly of the nobler sort. The oligarchy of 
Sparta was born from the intrusion of a eonquerin.g" race: 
the oligarchy of Venice gradually arose out of a people who 
had started on equal terms for a common stock. Spala was 
great while she abode on the mainland: she failed when she 
attempted distant and maritime conquest. Venice was essen- 
tially maritime and colonizing, and she never erred so deeply 
as when she set up for a continental power. But some of the 
points of the two great oligarchic constitutions may be profit- 
ably compared. The analogy between the Spartan King and 
the Venetian Doge is striking indeed. Our first impulse 
is to underrate the importance of both plnees in their re- 
spective commonwealths. We are led to compare the Duke 
of Venice with the Duke of Milan, to compare the King of 
the Laeedemonians with the King of Macedon, or even with 
the Great King himself. A prince fettered by countless 
restrictions, a prince liable to deposition, fine, exile, or even 
death, seems to be no prince at all. He sinks below the level 
of a Florentine Prior, almost down to that of an Athenian 
Archon. Looked at as princes, the Spartan King and the 
Venetian Doge may indeed seem contemptible; but, looked 
at as republican magistrates, they filled a more commanding 
position than any other republican magistrates in Greece 
or Italy. No Greek save a Spartan HSrakleid was born 
to the permanent command of his country's armies; no 
other was born to a place in her Senate which needed 
no popular renewal and could be forfeited only by treason 
against the state. 1o Italian citizen save the Venetian Duke 

Piedmont reigned on both sides of the A1ps. The process by which the House 
of Savoy has, ever since the sixteenth century, gone on losing ]3urgamdian and 
gaining Italian territory has since been carried out in all its fulness.] 
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strictly immemorial is no less strictly self-developed. No 
one capable of any historical criticism will now put faith in 
those tales of :Barbarian settlements in Greece of which 
Homer at least had never heard. No one possessed of any 
esthetic perception will derive the glorious forms of ]Doric a.nd 
Attic skill from the heavy columns and lifeless idols reared by 
the adorers of apes and onions. The pure mythology of 
the Iliad is indeed akin to the splendid fictions of Hindo- 
stan or Scandinavia, but no one who has a heart to feel or 
a mind to understand will trace it to the follies of Egyp- 
tian or to the abominations of Semitic idolatry. But in 
mediaeval Italy nothing is strictly original; politics, religion, 
literature, and art are all developements or reproductions of 
something which had existed in earlier times. Others la- 
boured, and she entered into their labours; she succeeded 
to the good and the evil of two, we might perhaps say of 
three, earlier systems. Her political institutions rose out of 
the feudalism which had overshadowed the Roman Empire, 
just as the Roman Empire had itself arisen from the gradual 
fusion of the independent states of primmval Italy. The 
Greek system was the first of its cla.ss ; that of mediaeval 
Italy was in some sort a return to that of times before 
Roman supremacy began. It carries us back to the days 
when twelve cities of Etruria gathered under the banner of 
Lars lorsena, and thirty cities of Latium under the banner 
of the Tusculan Mamilius, to humble the upstart asylum of 
shepherds and bandits which had encroached upon their imme- 
morial dignity. Even in this primmval Italy town-autonomy 
was far less perfectly developed than in contemporary Greece ; 
in medimval Italy we see only its revival, and a revival modi- 
fied by the events of fifteen intervening centuries. 
The grand distinguishing feature between the two systems 
is that over the whole period of Italian freedom there still 
hung" the great, though shadowy, conception of the Roman 
Empire. To this there is nothing analogous in the Hel- 
* [All this has since been worked out more fully both in VIr. Bryce's Essay 
and in my own remarks on it in my former series. But I leave the passage 
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spiritual master in the Roman Pontiff. Throughout the 
middle ages, no one dreamed that full and absolute sover- 
eignty belonged to any Italian city. The notion of an 
Italian kingdom perhaps hardly outlived the Hohenstaufen; 
but the vaguer claims of the Empire, the more practical claims 
of the Popedom, still lived on within their respective boundaries. 
Every prince, every commonwealth, held either of the Poi)e or 
the Emperor as superior lord. The authority of either lord was 
often but nominal ; but the bare existence of such never-for- 
gotten claims at once distinguishes the princes who asserted 
them from mere foreign invaders like XerxSs at Thermopylm 
or Mahomet at Constantinople. The Imperial rights, even 
when anything like government was out of the question, 
could often be successfully used as a means of extorting money; 
when they r-ere at last backed by the might of Castile and 
Burgundy, they laid Italy as 1)rostrate as she had ever lain 
before Belisarius, Charles, or Otto. In like manner, the 
feudal claims of the Papacy could be successfully asserted after 
centuries of abeyance. Thus Bologna lost her republic and her 
demagogues, Urbino lost her magnificent Dukes, in the com- 
mon wilderness of ecclesiastical misgovernment. Venice alone, 
strong in her lagoons and her islands, contrived to escape 
the pretensions both of the.spiritual and the temporal master. 
She escaped all prescriptive right in the Western Cmsar by 
preserving, as long as prudence bade her, her nominal al- 
legiance to his Byzantine rival. She destroyed all tradi- 
tionary authority in the master of the East by the still more 
practical process of overturning" his throne and partition- 
ing his Empire. In the ninth century, she drove back the 
Frankish King- of Italy, by asserting the lawful claims of 
the true Cesar by the Bosporos. Four centuries later, she 
could divide that Cesar's realm and capital with fellow-rob- 
bers of the same Frankish blood.  Her style and title had 

 [It would seem that when I wrote this sentence I had not fully learned 
to distinguish between traks and trenclmen. The Latin conquerors of Con- 
stantinople are rightly called Franks in the sense which that word bears 
throughout the East, and the chances are that many of the leaders of the 
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lontferrat, and Saluzzo; even elsewhere feudal chieftains of 
less dignity maintained their wild independence in many 
mountain holds. In short, the brood of petty rulers, holding 
nominally of the Emperor, and neither citizens nor Tyrants of 
any city, was for the most part driven into inaccessible holes 
and corners, but it was never wholly rooted out. 
The feudal origin of the Italian aristocracies brought with 
it another important difference between them and those of 
Greece. A Grecian aristocracy was often a body of invaders 
who had settled in a conquered city, and who handed on 
exclusive political rights to their descendants. Sometimes a 
privileged class arose by a gradual process from among the 
body of their fellow-citizens. And this last process has been 
at work in later times also; to it was owing the closest and 
most unscrupulous, and at the same time the most orderly 
and sagacious of all such bodies, the long-lived oligarchy of 
Venice. A somewhat intermediate process produced the less 
brilliant, but far more righteous and hardly less prudent 
aristocracy of Bern. A city which contained a large patrician 
element from its first foundation enlarged its territory by 
repeated conquests and purchases, till the civic oligarchy 
found itself changed into the corporate despot of an extensive 
dominion. Hence the Grecian, and in after-times the Venetian 
and Bernese, oligarchies acted strictly as an oligarchic class, 
bound together by a common spirit and interest. But in 
most Italian cities the half-tamed feudal lords were gathered 
into the town not a little against their will. They therefore 
naturally kept on within the walls much of the 'isolation 
and lawlessness' of the old life which they had led in the 
mountains. The Venetian noble might boast of his palace, 
but in most Italian cities the patrician mansion was not a 
palace, but a fortress, fitted and accustomed to defend itself 
alike against rival nobles and against the power of the com- 
monwealth itself. This state of things was unheard of in 
Greece. :No such licence was allowed to any citizen or any 
King of Sparta; nor can we imagine anything like it in 
aristocratic Chios or Corinth. Even in democratic Athens 
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they were men who had at least been brought up as citizens 
and had not been born in the purple. The saying" that 
' Nemo repente fuit turpissimus' 
seems to apply to families as well as to individuals. It was not 
till after several generations of sovereignty that the viper of 
the Visconti began to hatch the monstrous brood of Bernabos 
and Gian-Marias. In many Italian cities, the mass of the 
people were so used to aristocratic insolence, they were so cut 
off from all real share in the government, that the establish- 
ment of a despot might easily look to them like the coming of 
a deliverer. At any rate it might loo1 like the coming of one 
oppressor instead of many. The high magistracies were often 
practically confined to a few distinguished families, even where 
technical nobility was no longer needed. It was tothem alone 
that the change would involve any great political loss ; and the 
less exalted spirits among them would easily find compensa- 
tion in the honoursand flatteries of a court. It is true that, in 
nearly every case, the people came to rue their error. The most 
imperfect form of law, the most turbulent form of fi'eedom, 
was found to be better than deadening submission to a single 
despotic will. The Tyrant too commonly deserved his name 
in the popular as well as in the technical sense; Malatestas 
were more common than Montefeltros ; Francesco Sforza left 
his coronet to Galeazzo-Maria. But, at the moment of change, 
the setting up of a tyranny was far less offensive to Italian 
than it had been to Grecian feelings. The government of 
a single person was far less strange to the Italian nind. To 
the Greek monarchical power in any shape seemed to be one of 
the characteristics which distinguished the Barbarian from 
himself. But Italy was familiar with monarchs of every size 
and degree. The existence of feudal princes side by side with 
the eonamonwealths, the feudal notions kept up by many of 
the nobles within the cities, the aellnowledged overlordship 
of the Emperors, all joined together to give an impulse .to 
monarchical government in Italy. The position too both 
of the Pope and of the Emperor afforded a means of bestow- 
ing an outward legitimacy on those who became possessed of 
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of Italy. The union which she failed to work in the 
twelfth century the bitter experience of ages may lead her 
to work in these later times. We cannot indeed look to 
see ltaly, any more than Greece, become once more the 
central point of European history ; but it may not be too 
wild a dream, if only foreign intermeddlers will stand alcof, 
to hope that an Italian Confederation may yet hold an 
independent and honourable place in the general system 
of Europe.  

* [:I leave this as I wrote it. The question of an Italian Confederation has 
now become as purely a matter of history as the question of a Bceotian Con- 
federation. Italy has chosen her own form of government; that form of 
government every Italian is bound loyally to accept, and every lover of Italy 
is bound to wish it well. :Nor can I wonder that the name of a Confederation 
became hateful in Italy after :Buonaparte had put forth the insidious scheme of 
an Italian Confederation as one of his devices for hindering Italian unity and 
freedom. The proposal of the sham Confederation was quite enough to hinder 
the establishment of a real one. Yet I may be allowed to doubt whether 
Italy has not been somewhat hasty in her choice, and whether something of a 
Federal forn would n)t have been better for a constitution which was to take 
in lands differing so widely from one another in their social state and iu their 
historical associations as do some of the provinces of the present Italian 
Kingdom.] 

E2 
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MR. GLADSTONE' HOMER AND THE 
HOMERIC AGE. * 

8lttelies o I[oer azd t]ze I[oerie A#e. By the Right Ilon. 
V. E. GL,_DS:ONE, D.C.L., M.P. for the University of 
Oxford. 3 vols. Oxford, 1858. 
THSE three volumes of Mr. Gladstone's form a great, but 
a very unequal work. They would be a worthy fruit of a 
life spent in learned retirement. As the work of one of 
our first orators and statesmen, they are altogether won- 
derful. Not indeed that Mr. Gladstone's two characters 
of scholar and statesman have done aught but help and 
strengthen one another. His long experience of the world 
has taught him the better to appreciate Homer's wonderful 
knowledge of human nature; the practical aspect of his 
poems, the deep moral and political lessons which they teach, 
become a far more true and living thing to the man of busy 
life than they can ever be to the mere solitary student. And 
perhaps his familiarity with the purest and most ennobling 
source of inspiration may have had some effect in adorning 
 [I hve left this Essay substantially as it ws first written. I ha.ve made 
some verbal improvements, nd I hve let out some pssages vhich had lost 
their point through lpso of time, but I h,ve not altered ny ,ctul expres- 
sions of opinion. I should now perhaps write a little less enthusiastically on 
one or two points than I did then, but I hve seen no reason to change the 
general views which I held tb.en. I still believe that we have in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, the genuine worksllowing of courso for  certain mount of inter- 
poltionof  real personal Homer. There are of course difficulties about such 
 belief, but the difficulties the other vy seem to me to be greter. The theory 
of Mr. :Paley, the most unbelieving of ,, I hope some dy to hve an oppor- 
tunity of examining in detail.] 
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Lydian birth, he would hardly have left the fact to be first 
told to us by Pindar. 
But we must remember, on the other hand, that the silence 
of Homer on any point is not absolutely conclusive. It is con- 
clusive only when the point is one which we cannot fancy him 
failing to speak of, had he heard of it. This applies both in 
divine and in human affairs. Nothing is more certain than that 
Homer did not invent, however much he may have embellished, 
either his Olympian mythology or his Trojan war. The cou- 
stant references which the Odyssey contains to matters which 
do not come within the range of the Iliad, fully show that 
there was a great mass of floating Troic legend, of which 
Homer only wrought up so much as suited his own purpose. 
Again, it is equally clear that Homer allowed his own taste 
or discretion to settle the prominence to be allowed to different 
portions of his theological system. The series of revolutions 
by which Zeus was enthroned on Olympos were clearly not 
unknown to Homer; but, while Eschylus has chosen to 
bring them prominently forward, Homer has chosen to 
keep them in the background. It may therefore sometimes 
happen that even very late and inferior writers may 
preserve traditions which fill up Homeric gaps or explain 
Homeric allusions. But we fully grant to Mr. Gladstone 
that Homer's authority is absolutely paramount; that every 
other testimony is merely secondary; that, though we may 
admit some things which are not in Homer, we must admit 
nothing which is inconsistent with Homer. 

In what we have already said we have gone through pretty 
nearly all that we have to say on Mr. Gladstone's Prolego- 
mena, and we have forestalled some larts of the later divisions 
of his work. Of its three volumes, the first contains ' Pro-' 
legomena' and 'Achmis, or the Ethnology of the Greek 
Races ;' the second is wholly devoted to 'Olympus, or the 
Religion of the Homeric Age ;' the third contains 'Agora, 
Politics of the Homeric Age ;' ' Ilios : Trojans and Grceks 
compared ;' ' Thalassa : the Outer Geography ;' ' Aoidos : 
some points of the Poetry of Homer.' Here is matter 
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impostors from the land of darkness. But granting that the 
tbrefathers of every living Eelleat were found under the 
banner of Roostam, what does it all prove ? We really never 
knew a man of a fourth part of Mr. Gladstone's understand- 
ing patch up a theory on such wretchedly slender evidence. 
Undoubtedly the Hellnes and the Persians are connected, 
because both are members of the great Aryan family ; but we 
cannot see the slightest sign of any more special connexion. 
Greeks and Persians are kindred ; so are Greeks and IIindoos, 
Greeks and Teutons, Greeks and Slaves, Greeks and Celts. 
But Mr. Gladstone's special Helleno-Persian brotherhood seems 
to us to rest upon no good ground whatever. It is just the 
sort of thought which might come into the mind of an 
ingenious man who had heard of some of the discoveries of 
modern ethnology, but who had not learned to look at them 
in their scientific bearings. But it is quite unworthy of Mr. 
Gladstone. He is a man whom we may fairly ask to Ibrbear 
from dealing with any sul)ject except the many of which he 
is master. 

We will now turn to the Olympian division of the work. 
In treating the mythological side of the Homeric poems, there 
are two obvious ways of dealing with the subject. The com- 
mentator may, if he will, strictly keep himself to the IIomeric 
text; he may bring out, as thr as may be, the belief about 
his Gods which was held by Homer himself; he may compare 
passage with passage, and, if need be, he may contrast the 
Homeric picture with that of other poets and philosophers. 
In short, he may deal with the Gods simply as divine actors 
in the poems; he may comment on their functions and 
characters as conceived by the poet, and he may draw what- 
ever lessons, poetical or moral, may be suggested by the 
part which they play in the story. In such a view as this 
the origin of the Hellenic mythology, its relation to other 
religious systems, are altogether beside the question. But in 
another aspect, these latter questions become altogether para- 
mount, while the mode of dealing with the subject which 
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and how much is due to human invention before the dis- 
persion. Till he has done this, he has no right arbitrarily to 
set down some Hellenic deities as 'Traditive,' and others as 
' Inventive.' 
And further still, even if xve were in a position to deal with 
a common Aryan mythology instead of with a merely Hellenic 
mythology, we should still protest against the particular 
kind of analogies which are sought for by Mr. Gladstone. 
In the Homeric mythology he finds traces of the doctrines 
of the Trinity, of the fall of man, of the promise of ]Iessiah, 
of the existence and the rebellion of Satan. :Now we are here 
treading on dangerous ground, as we wish, while dealing with 
the present question, to avoid as far as possible all points of 
dogmatic theology. But it really seems to us that Mr. Glad- 
stone might just as well go to his Homer for evidence for or 
against ]lr. Gorham or Archdeacon Denison. We say nothing" 
for or against the doctrines for which either of those divines 
have been called in question; we only say that we cannot find 
their confirmation or their refutation either in Homer or in 
the Pentateuch. We say exactly the same of the doctrines 
for which :Mr. Gladstone seeks in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Surely the primitive patriarchal tradition of which Mr. 
Gladstone speaks can be found nowhere else but in the book 
of Genesis. And we trust that we shall give no offence to 
the most orthodox mind, if we say that most of the doc- 
trines of which ]ir. Gladstone speaks are not to be found in 
the book of Genesis. It is the very essence of Christianity to 
be a religion of progression; even before we come to actual 
Christian teaching', nothing can be plainer than that far 
clearer and loftier ideas of the divine nature vere granted to 
the Prophets than any that can be found in the Law. It 
is thoroughly weak to try to prove that the contemporaries 
of Abraham had equal light with the contemporaries of 
Saint Paul, or even with the contemporaries of Isaiah. We 
claim the right to do for l[oses the same good service which 
Mr. Gladstone has done for Homer. We can accept nothing 
as patriarchal tradition except what we can find in a literal 
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which forms the grounlwork of his vhole system. And 
with our notions of the relations between Pelasgians and 
Hellnes, we see hardly more ground for his division of 
the Inventive deities into Pelasgian and Hellenic, or for his 
derivation of some of them from Phoenician or other foreign 
sources. We hold the Greek mythology to be, exactly like 
the Greek language, a Hellenic developement from the 
common primmval stock of the Aryan races. The scientific 
problem is to show how much is shared by other Aryan 
nations, how much is distinctively Hellenic. The next en- 
quiry would be, what Asiatic elements were mingled in the 
later Greek religion after the date of the Greek settlements 
in Asia. It is clear that the later Greeks practised both 
Barbarian rites and Barbarian vices; but in Homer we find 
no trace of either. Of these two questions, the latter hardly 
comes within hIr. Gladstone's scope; the former, in the 
view he has chosen to take of his subject, certainly does so ; 
but he has nowhere even tried to examine it. 
We think then tha the general principle of Mr. Glad- 
stone's 'Olympus' is altogether inadmissible. But we can 
hardly speak too hi;hly of the services in detail which he 
has done to the study of the Homeric religion. The dramatic 
aspect of the several deities, the conception which tIomer had 
ibrmed of each, their powers, their functions, their physical 
and moral attributes, the features in which Homer's idea of 
each differs from that of later writers,--all these points have 
been studied by him with minute and affectionate care, and 
they are brought out in his work with a fhllness and accuracy 
of detail, with an union of taste and moral feeling, such as 
we have never seen before. Every reader of the poems must 
have remarked-the vast superiority of ApollSn and Athnd 
over all their fellow divinities; but few probably have taken 
the trouble to bring together the evidence of their superiority 
in the way in which it has been brought together by Mr. 
Gladstone. They are clearly not subject either to the same 
physical restrictions or to the same moral weaknesses as 
the other dwellers on Olympos. All this, according to 
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Mr. Gladstone, shows them to be Tr,ditive deities; the proofs 
which he brings together to that end are most valuable for 
other purposes, but the main argument altogether fails. For 
Zeus too is a Traditive deity, and Zeus is pursued by Mr. 
Gladstone with a relentless enmity. Smile-loving Aphrodite, 
golden AphroditS, fares no better. Ir. Gladstone is a stern 
moralist, and will have no pity on the transgressions of either 
father or daughter. Altogether we think that lr. Gladstone's 
picture of Olympos is a little over-drawn. He tells us that 
the Homeric men are much better than the Homeric Gods. 
This, to a certain extent, is true; though hIr. Gladstone is 
certainly a little over-partial to the Homeric men, and, we 
think, a little over-severe upon the Homeric Gods. But is 
not something of what Mr. Gladstone complains almost in- 
herent in any polytheistic system ? May not its rudiments 
be found in every attempt of man to conceive of Deity at 
all ? The IIomeric Gods live regardless of the restraints 
which they themselves impose on men. Their moral standard 
is lower; they are more selfish, more capricious, more sensual, 
than their worshippers. :Now it is hardly possible to conceive 
of a divine being as governed by the same moral laws which 
rule mankind. Many Christian divines tell us that morality 
is simply conformity to the Divine will. The Deity is here 
looked at as the maker of the moral law, but not as being 
himself bound by it; and there is probably no religion 
in which devout men do not find difficulties in recon- 
ciling what they believe of the object of their worship 
with the rules which they follow in shaping their own 
earthly life. :Now, in a monotheistic creed, the Deity may 
be thus placed, as it were, above human morality, and no 
immoral influences need follow. But when we come to a 
polytheistic system, to many anthropophuistic Gods dwell- 
ing in an organized society, in such a case to be above 
human morality easily slides into bing below human mo- 
rality. A monotheistic religion looks on the Godhead as 
all-wise and all-powerful. Polytheism cannot make each of 
its deities separately all-wise and all-powerful; power and 
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wisdom must at any rate be divided among" them. The 
idea of deity in any case implies superior happiness to that 
of mortals; the Gods, free from death and from old age, 
cannot lead man's life of pain and labour. But, if so, 
they can hardly be made subject to the rules of law and 
responsibility in the same manner as their wo'rshippers. 
Each God may find hindrances to the carrying out of his 
personal will; but the Gods, as a body, must exercise a will 
uncontrollable and irresponsible. Deity, in any case, carries 
out its own pleasure; but it is easy to see what must be 
the pleasure of a company of anthropophuistic Gods. The 
loftiest virtues of man are those which arise most directly 
out of the imperfection of man's nature: deity allows no 
scope for their exercise. No wonder then if the ttomeric 
Gods are selfish, capricious, and sensual; it is rather to the 
credit of Homer and his contemporaries that they are no- 
thing" worse. The Gods of many mythologies are positively 
malevolent and cruel,--attributes which we can hardly fasten 
even upon the Ares of IIomer. The IIellenic Gods may be 
both sensual and selfish ; but neither cruelty nor obscenity 
forms any part of their worship. The Hellenic Gods are at 
least men ; those of many mythologies are brutes or fiends. 
Closely connected -ith all this is one of the most remark- 
able features of Mr. Gladstone's work ; the ascetic, the almost 
monastic, sternness of its moral tone. We honour him alike 
for the loftiness and for the straightforwardness of his 
teaching'; it is certainly far better to talk with him in plain 
words about 'lust' and 'adultery,' than to si?.eak in the 
common flippant vay of ' amours,' 'intrigues,' ' gallantries,' 
and the like. We believe that M:r. Gladstone is essentially 
right; but he certainly goes too far; in short, he becomes 
monastic. It is in this respect, above all others, that he is 
unfairly hard upon his Gods and unfairly partial to his men. 
The first aspect of the Homeric creed in this respect shows 
us two opposite phenomena. On the one hand, the pas- 
sions of the Gods are far more unrestrained than those of 
men; but, on the other hand there is in Olympos something' 
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Mr. Gladstone complains bitterly that so it is: men and 
women, if they err, are at least ashamed of their errors ; Gods 
and Goddesses unblushingly avow theirs. But we are not 
sure that such is altogether the case. It would be quite 
logical if it were so; but an anthropophuistic creed would 
easily, at the expense of logic, transport shame, as well as 
other human feelings, into the breasts of the immortals. 
:Now surely the whole song of DSmodokos assumes such a 
feeling of shame. ArSs and Aphrodit are heartily ashamed 
of being caught ; while it is the same feeling of shame--that 
a89 about which Mr. Gladstone has much to say--which 
hinders the Goddesses from coming to see them in the toils 
of HSphaistos. Mr. Gladstone says that the trespass of an 
immortal is never dealt with in so tender and delicate a 
tone as that of the maiden Astyoch, .- 
If we may break [r. Gladstone's canon of never stepping 
beyond the Iliad and Odyssey, we would appeal to the 
beautiful ' Homeric' hymn to Aphrodit& lr. Gladstone's 
rule seems to be, that after Homer things could never get 
better, but only get worse. Now certainly the Aphrodit of 
the hymn is very far fi'om the grossly sensual Aphrodit on 
whom Mr. Gladstone is so severe. Certainly, as Colonel 
Mure says,  'The author has here treated a licentious 
subject, not merely with grace and elegance, but with an 
entire freedom from meretricious ornament.' Colonel Iure 
looks on the poetn, and we fully go along with his opinion, 
as being probably indeed not Homeric, but certainly as being 
in no way umvorthy of Homer. 
The morals of the Gods can hardly be separated from the 
morals of the heroes. As we said, the sexuil morality of 
heroic Greece is far above that of later Greece, far above that 
of any Eastern people. The higher position of women in 
the Homeric age has been admirably worked out by Mr. 
Gladstone. He also distiaactly brings forward the marked 
 Liternture of Ancient Greece, vol. iii. p. 346. 
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noble. There is in it indeed somewhat of exaggeration. 
Mr. Gladstone, after so many years in the House of Com- 
mons, seems to be getting rather tired of the nineteenth 
century. The age of PeriklSs or Dmosthens is one too like 
to his own to give him any relief; he plunges with increased 
enthusiasm into a state of things more distant and more un- 
like. IIow thoroughly and genially he has gone into tl:e 
life and feelings of those old times may be seen from his 
highly wrought description of the life of an Achaian of the 
heroic times.* It is one of the gems of the book: it would, 
as a description, be a gem in any book; but we suspect 
that Homer himself would hardly have known his heroes 
again in a picture from which nearly all the shades are 
left out. 

The last volume is, we think, on the whole, the best of the 
three. It gives more room for the exercise of the higher 
qualities of the author's mind, and less for the display of 
his ethnological and theological crotchets. On the section 
'Thalassa,' as we before said, we give no opinion; nor do 
we mean to dwell at length on some minute and ve T in- 
genious criticisms on the sense of number and of colour 
in Homer, which are contained in the section ' Aoidos.' We 
have then the sections 'Agora' and ' Ilios,' and the remain- 
ing portions of' Aoidos,' left before us. 
The section ' Agora' is one which could hardly have been 
written by any man but one in whom the characters of 
statesman and scholar are so happily united as Mr. Gladstone. 
Brim-full as it is of true Homeric scholarship, almost every 
page contains some little touch or other which shows that 
it comes from one who is no solitary student, but a man to 
whom the flovha[ and the 5"},,opa of real life are matters of 
every-day experience. In several parts of his argument, lr. 
Gladstone grapples very successfully with lr. Grote. :Mr. 
Grote's strong point lies in historic Greece ; his great glory is 

 Vol. ii. 468--470. 
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Homer as an equally trustworthy authority for Trojan affa.irs. 
He would assuredly describe the Trojans after the 1)attern of 
the Greeks of his own day, or at the utmost--though even 
this is SUpl)osing a rather unlikely striving after accuracy-- 
after the l)attern of the inhabitants of the Troad in his own 
day. :But we have no right to assume that either of these 
pictures would be an accurate representation of the historical 
Trojans, if historical Trojans there ever were. Again, we 
have said that in no case was Homer bound to be equally 
minute in his descril)tions of Greek and of Trojan affairs. 
Negative arguments therefore prove very little, tIomer's 
silence as to the existence of any Greek practice in Troy 
does not prove that he purposely meant to imply that it did 
not exist there. But hence the opposite line of argument 
gains increased strength. Any 1)ositive account of things 
Trojan is of great importance. And here the minute re- 
searches of Mr. Gladstone have brought out some very curious 
points. Everybody has doubtless observed that Priam lives 
in clearly markel polygamy, while the Greek princes at most 
practise concubinage. But everybody probably has not 
observed that, while in Greece the women attract the love 
of the Gods, in Troy the men attract the love of the God- 
desses. Again, in Greece we hear little or nothing about 
priests, but a great deal about prophets. In Troy, considering 
our slender means of knowledge, the priesfs cut a great 
figure. These touches cannot be accidental. They may be 
genuine elder traditions; they may be the result of Homer's 
own observations on that later Dardanian dynasty for whose 
historical being we hold him to be a trustworthy witness. 
Nor can it be witlmut some reason or other that IIomer 
always dwells with such delight upon the good and valiant 
Lykians. They are clearly the only people on the hostile 
side whom he looked upon as worthy foes of his own 
countrymen. We do not know whether it is to the purpose 
or not, but it certainly is a curious coincidence that, while 
Achaian and Lykian are the two names in Europe and in 
Asia which Homer most delights to honour, so it was in the 



III. 

THE HISTORIANS OF ATHENS.* 

IT is indeed a wonderful thought, that Herodotus and 
Thucydides were contemporary writers, perhaps not so widely 
removed in age as is commo'nly the case between father and 
son. As Colonel Mute remarks, an interval of centuries would 
seem to have passed away between them. The question of 
their comparative merit can hardly arise; the two writers are 
wholIy different in kind. It would be as easy to compare 
an old Greek, a writer of the middle ages, and a writer of our 
own time. Herodotus is a Greek of the fi{h century before 
Christ. His archaic tastes indeed make him rather a Greek 
of a century earlier. Xenoph6n is a Greek of the following 
age, a far less favourable specimen of his age than Herodotus 
is of his. But Thucydides belongs to no age or country; he 
is the historian of our coinmon humanity, the teacher of 
abstract political wisdom. Herodotus is hardly a political 
writer at all; the few political comments which he makes 
are indeed always true and generous; but they are put forth 
with an amiable simplicity which comes near to the nature of 
a truism. When he infers from the growth of Athens after 
she had driven out her Tyrants that 'freedom is a noble thing,', 
the comment reads like the remark of an intelligent child, or 
like the reflexion of an Oriental awakening to the realities of 

* [This is part of an article which was originally headed ' Colonel Mure 
and the Attic Historians.' I have changed the title, because Herodotus, 
though not an ' Attic Historian,' may be fairly called a ' Historian of 
Athens.' I have also left out all the minute criticisms on Colonel Mure's 
book, and I have worked in some matter which at first formed part of the 
next Essay, but which seemed more in place here.] 
" " "al',lop 1 bs aTt Xl?iiza arrova'iov. Herod. v. 78 
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European life. Xenophdn writes from the vorst inspiration of 
local and temporary party-spirit. He writes history, not to 
record facts or to deduce lessons, but, at whatever cost of truth 
and fairness, to set up Agsilaos and to run down the Thebans. 
But Thucydides, living at a time when the political life of 
man had as yet hardly been spread over two ages, seems to 
have drawn from that short time the lessons of whole millen- 
niums. From the narrow field which lay before his eyes he 
could draw a political teaching which should apply to every 
age, race, and country. There is hardly a problem in the 
science of government which the statesman will not find, if 
not solved, at any rate handled, in the pages of this universal 
master. The political experience of Thucydides could have 
set before him only two sets of phenomena--the small city- 
commonwealth and the vast barbaric kingdom. :But we feel 
that he would have been equally at home under any other 
state of things. If we could think of Herodotus or XenophSn 
as suddenly set down in the fendal France or Germany of a 
past age, in the constitutional England or the federal America 
of our own time, everything would doubtless bear in their eyes 
the air of an insoluble problem. But we can imagine that 
Thucydides would at once behold real analogy through seeming 
unlikeness, and would see that phenomena so unlike anything 
within his own experience were merely fresh instances of the 
general principles which he had learned from another state of 
things. No truth seems harder for men to receive than the 
doctrine that history is really one whole ; that ' ancient,' 
' modern,' 'mediaeval,' mark convenient halting-places and 
nothing more; that man's political nature is essentially the 
same under every change of outward circumstances. But 
there is no witness which more overwhelmingly confirms its 
truth than the fitct that the political wisdom of all ages was 
thus forestalled by the citizen of a small commonwealth living 
twenty-three centuries ago. 
:Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides were men of their own 
age. The mind of Herodotus clearly lived in past times. The 
stern truth of chronology tells us that he was contemporary 
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with lYrikls, perhaps with Alkibiads. :But no one thinks 
of the fact while reading his enchanting chronicle. While so 
engaged, ve fully believe him to have been an eye-witness of 
lIarathbn and Salamis. We are indeed hardly clear whether he 
may not have stood by at the return of 1%isistratos, or even 
have been an unseen looker-on in the sleeping-chamber of 
Kandauls. Nothing connects him with his own age, except 
a few brief, sparing, sometimes doubtful, references to events 
later than his main subject. The genial traveller of Halikar- 
nassos loved to gather together, to set in dramatic order, to 
garnish here and there with religious or moral sentiment, the 
antiquities and legends of every age and country except the 
Greece of the Peloponnesian War. His own age, we may be- 
lieve, he tried to forget; a more dignified form of love for 
the past than that which shows itself in querulous long- 
ings after what is gone and petulant sarcasms upon what is 
present. Herodotus is the liberal, well-informed, antiquary 
and scholar, who lives out of his own age; he is not the 
disappointed politician, who lives in it only to carp at every- 
thing around or beyond him. 
In Xenoph6n, on the other hand, notwithstanding much 
that is personally attractive and estimable, we see, as a po- 
litical writer, only the man of a particular time and place 
in the smallest and most malignant form of that character. 
Herodotus lived in the past, Thucydides lived for the future; 
Xenoph6n reflects only the petty passions of the moment. He 
writes not like a historian, whether antiquarian or political, but 
like a petulant journalist who has to decry the troublesome 
greatness of an opposite party. Yet even his writings may 
indirectly lead us to the same lesson as those of Thucydides. 
One teaches us that much of our modern wisdom might be 
reached by a powerful mind while human thought was yet 
in its infancy. The other shows that, if old Greece could fore- 
stall modern political science, it could also forestall the pettiest 
forms of modern political rivalry. Thucydides, without Xeno- 
lh6n, might make us place the ideal Greek historian at a 
superhuman height above us. Xenoph6n, without Thucydides, 
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found in the history of the Peloponnesian Var. Even in deal- 
ing with PeriklSs, his great artistic works appear only in the 
melancholy position of items in a budget. Even the pictures 
of the heroes of his narrative are in a manner imperfect, 
because they appear as beings wholly political and military. 
We see in all his greatness the Perikls who guided the 
democracy through the horrors of war and 1)estilcnce. But 
we hear nothing of the lover of Aspasia, of the founder of 
the Parthen6n, nothing" even of the reformer who levelled the 
last relics of oligarchy, and placed the popular tribunal in 
the room of the venerable Senate on the hill of ArSs. 
On all these points we should doubtless have learned much 
more from either the earlier or the later historian. Had 
Herodotus deigned to record the events of his own age, his very 
love of genial gossip would have led him to tell us a great 
-deal on which Thucydides keeps a dead silence, and which we 
are driven to pick up secondhand from Plutarch and other in- 
ferior vriters. Herodotus may, as Mr. Grote has shown, not 
have understood the full depth and meaning of the democratic 
changes of KleisthenSs. But he has at least recorded their 
outward forms, while Thucydides has not done even thus 
much by those further changes which brought the work of 
Kleisthens to completion. We can hardly fancy that the 
antiquary who was so curious about the temples of the Samian 
HSr8 and the Egyptian Amm6n could have been altogether 
blind to the pile reared under his own eye to AthSn8 of the 
Akropolis. He who has recorded the innovations made by 
Kleisthens of SikySn in the choric ritual of his own city 
could hardly have listened unconcerned to the strains which 
told the glories of Kol6nos, or to those in which the over- 
whelming burst of satire was hurled upon the head of the 
devoted Paphlagonian. Still less can we fancy the prose 
narrator of the fight of Salamis listening, without at least a 
generous rivalry, to the tale of defeat as told in the palace 
of Susa, or to the picture of the glories of Persia under the 
sway of that Darius who, in his own tale, seems less divine 
and invincible. Thucydides either cared for none of these 
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things, or he unluckily thought them ' beneath the dignity 
of history.' If the old Halikarnassian could but have been 
brought to deal with things of Iris own time, we feel sure 
that his less exalted standard would have found room for an 
enchanting picture of the social and artistic, as well as of 
the political, aspect of Athens in the days of her glory. 
And as with Herodotus, so, in another way, with Xenoph6n. 
The smaller historian has fittingly allotted to him the smaller 
hero. But Xenoph6n gives us a far more vivid picture of 
AgSsilaos than Thucydides gives us of PeriklSs. In the one 
we simply admire the statesman, in the other we are brought 
into daily intercourse with the man. And again the tendency 
to personal gossip incidentally helps us to valuable political 
knowledge. We doubt whether Thucydides would have en- 
lightened us as to the singular and discreditable means by 
which Sphodrias escaped the punishment of his unprovoked 
and treacherous inroad into Attica. Xenoph6n, in his blind 
zeal for his hero, lets us behind the curtain, and thereby shows 
us what strange causes might warp the course of justice amid 
the secret 'orkings of an oligarchy, and how much personal 
influence lay within the reach of a King" who kep hardly a 
shadow of constitutional power. Again, -hile we reverence 
he set speeches of Thucydides for he deep teaching which 
they contain, we cannot but feel that the shorter and livelier 
addresses and rejoinders preserved or invented by Xenoph6n 
give us a truer picture of the real tone of a debate in a Greek 
assembly. And though a critical judgement may go along 
wih Colonel Mute in condemning Xenoph6n's profusion of 
small dialogue and petty personal anecdote, we cannot, at this 
distance of time, regret anything which helps to give us a 
more perfee picture of the manner and tone of feeling" of an 
age from the hand of a contemporary and an actor. 
One word more as to Thucydides' estimate of Kle6n. We 
have said hat all that has ever been alleged against Thucy- 
dides is, tlmt he has allowed personal feelings to eolour his 
inferences fi'om faes, while it is not even suggested that he has 
reported the facts inaccurately. Because we owe so much to 
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Thucydides, people commonly leap to the conclusion that his 
banishment by the Athenian people must have been unjust. 
It was hIr. Grote who dared for the first time to hint 
that his own narrative of his command at Amphipolis and 
EiSn gave no ground for arraigning the judgement of his 
countrymen. Kle6n again was a personal and political 
.! 
enemy of Thucydides; he is well nigh the only person an 
speaking of whom the historian deserts his usual unim- 
passioned dignity hlr. Grote was bold enough to hint that 
the historian's prejudice had coloured, not indeed his nat- 
rative, but his commentary; and that his own statement of 
the ease did not fully bear out his unfavourable judgement. 
Mr. Grote's case was that, when Amphipolis was threatened, 
the Athenian commander ought to have been nowhere but 
at Amphipolis; least of all should he have been at Thasos, 
which the land force of Brasidas did not and could not 
threaten. He is at the very least called on to show cause why 
he was anywhere else, and such cause he nowhere attempts to 
show. Colonel hlure went a step further than Mr. Grote, and 
hinted very broadly what the real cause was. Thucydides, as 
he himself tells us, was a mining proprietor in that part of 
the world. Colonel Mure ventures to say, 
'May not this very fact, his extensive interest as a proprietor in that 
extremity of his province, furnish an explanation of his preference of Thasus 
to Amphipolis or Eion as his head-quarter? The centre of the Thracian 
mining district, where his own possessions were situated, was Scaptesyl, on 
the coast immediately opposite Thasus; and the principal town and port of 
that island was also the chief emporium of the mineral trade of Thrace. 
the absence, therefore, of all other apparent motive for his being stationary in 
the extreme* north of his province, while Brasidas was conquering the prin- 

* Ve must confess that we do not understand Colonel Mure's geography. 
How is Thasos the ' extreme north of his province' more than Amphipolis ? 
Did Colonel Mute think that Amphipolis lay ' south' of Thasos ? He says so 
directly in the page before. ' It (Thasos) lay as far from Amphipolis to the 
north, as the scene of the Spartan warrior's earliest successes from the same 
city to the south.' :Now Akanthos, the city already won by Brasidas, cer- 
tainly lies as nearly as possible due south of Amphipolis. The island of Thasos 
lies, not north, but south-east. The island, as a whole, is decidedly south of 
Amphipolis; the city of Thasos, in the extreme north of the island, is very 
nearly on the same parallel as Amphipolis, but still a little south of it. 
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so many different points of view, that it will be better to try 
to do justice to one only of its many aspects and to give but 
 few words to the other parts of the work. Which aspect it 
is that we have chosen we have perhaps already made known. 
Mr. Grote is, to our mind, greatest as the historian of Athenian 
Democracy. It is therefore as the historian of Athenian 
Democracy that we intend specially to look at him. We 
choose this particular subject at once from its intrinsic interest, 
from the misrepresentations under which it has suffered, and 
from the masterly and original manner in which it has been 
dealt with by Mr. Grote. The common misrepresentations of 
the Athenian Democracy have to a great extent aisen from 
sheer ignorance of its real nature, combined with a prejudice 
against democratic government in general. But there is no 
doubt that, in popular conception also, the literary glory of 
Athens has been allowed to overshadow her political greatness. 
Now, in truth, the pre-eminence of Athens in literature, phi- 
losophy and art, was simply the natural result of her pre- 
eminence in freedom and good government. We have now 
to speak, not of the result, but of the cause, and of the cause 
more specihlly as dealt with by Mr. Grote. After some short 
general criticisms on his work as a whole, we shall go on 
to examine his conception of the origin, the greatness, and 
the fall of the most illustrious of commonwealths. 
In point of mere style, Mr. Grote is not specially pleasing; 
but either he inproves by practice as he goes on, or else his 
readers become reconciled to his manner. Certainly, from 
one cause or the other, we think him a better writer now 
than we did ten years ago. His style is diffuse and heavy; 
it often lacks both dignity and simplicity. In his anxiety 
to make his meaning plain from all points of view, he is 
like Macaulay. But nothing can be more unlike than the 
means by which the two historians go about to compass this 
praiseworthy end. Instead of epigrammatic sentences and 
brilliant antitheses, it is by dint of ponderous and paren- 
thetical repetitions that Mr. Grote seeks to hinder any scrap 
of his meaning from escaping the reader. Yet his style is not 
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unpleasing" when one is used to it, and it gives a favourable 
impression of M:t;. Grote as a man. Writers who are clearly 
artificial, like Gibbon and ]Xfacau|ay, we admire, but at the 
same time we rather distrust them. But the noble simplicity 
of Arnold was clearly not more natural to him than a wholly 
different style of writing is to Mr. Grote. We feel quite sure 
with both of them, while we do not feel quite sure with 
Gibbon and Macaulay, that neither oi  them ever sacrificed a 
single atom of truth to improve the turn of a period or to 
sharpen the poignancy of an epithet. 
,Air. Grote indeed strikes us as an eminently conscientious 
writer. He is an avowed partizan, therein differing from 
the more than judicial coldness which Dr. Thirlwall shows 
through a large part of his work. His partizanship is 
moreover tinged with a certain love of paradox. It is a 
real delight o him to differ from every earlier writer. 
But both partizanship and love of paradox are kept within 
bounds, not only by scrupulous honesty, but by the calm 
and dignified tone which runs through the whole work. 
Mr. Grote's political views colour his judgements, but they 
in no way colour his statements. He always argues, and 
never assumes or insinuates. He always fully and fairly sets 
i'orth the whole evidence, and places elaborately before his 
reader the grounds of his own judgement. The pupil of 
Mr. Grote, though he should never see any other histow, will 
never be surprised into an opinion ; he always has full oppor- 
tunity, if he be so disposed, of dissenting from the decisions of 
his teacher. And Mr. Grote is altogether free from the vice 
to which his somewhat aggressive and paradoxical position 
specially lays him open. He is painstaking and merciful 
towards all previous writers. He never condemns, he hardly 
even dissents, without telling us at ihll length why he con- 
demns or dissents. Even Mitford,* at whom Dr. Thirlwall 

* Mitford was a bad scholar, a bad historian, a bad writer of English. Yet 
we feel a lingering weakness for him. ]:Ie was the first writer of any note who 
found out that Grecian histotT was a living thing with a practical bearing. 
We of course hold that he applied it the wrong way. He hated Dmo- 
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legendary greatness of MykJn, that archaeological and legen- 
dary evidence coincide so wonderfully as to leave no doubt that 
the legend has preserved the memory of a real state of things.  
Mr. Grote's chapters on Sparta, her gradual developement 
and her distinctive constitution, form a most valuable contri- 
bution to early Grecian history. He shows very clearly how 
thoroughly Argos was the leading state of Peloponnsos in 
the early Doric times; how very slowly it was that Sparta 
rose to the post of honour; hov obstinately Argos clung 
to the assertion of her ancient position, long after she had 
lost all means of practically enforcing it. HigMy valuable 
also are the chapters which, at various stages of the work, are 
given to the fortunes of the Sicilian Greeks. In the pro- 
minence which Mr. Grote gives to them he agrees with 
Mitford, though no contrast can be greater than that which 
is shown in the treatment of the subject by the two writers. 
Dr. Thir]wall, somewhat unaccountably, takes very little notice 
of this important part of the Hellenic world. 
The Homeric poems are another subject to which blur. Grote 
gives much of his attention. His general philosophical re- 
marks on the origin and growth of legend are among the pro- 
foundest things in his work ; but in purely literary criticism 
he is hardly equal to Colonel ure, His view is one which 
lies between the ' Wolfian hypothesis' of disjointed lays, 
and Colonel :[ure's belief in the essential unity of both 
poems.t The Odyssey _Ir. Grote looks on as an integral 
whole, the Iliad as a poem enlarged out of an earlier Achilleid. 
This view he very ably supports, but on the whole we incline 
to Colonel Mure. It is instructive indeed to Contrast these 
two eminent men, to whom Grecian literature is so deeply 
indebted. Each is so well fitted for his own task; neither is 
quite safe when he handles the task of the other. The one 
has all the strength and depth of the political historian, 
the other the taste and acuteness of the refined literary critic. 
 [See above p. 5o. I have struck out a passage to the same effect as what I 
said there.] 
" [This was written before the appearance of lir. Gladstone's book.] 
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which, during its best days, was co-extensive with its own 
civilized world. In ancient and in medimval Italy, in medimval 
and in modern Switzerland, a like system of what Mr. Grote 
calls 'town-autonomy,' has more or less largely prevailed. 
:But it is in old Greece alone that the system is seen in its 
full perfection. The City was the highest and the lowest 
political unit which the Greek willingly acknowledged. He 
must have a city ; a mere village was not enough for him : he 
did not want the wild independence of the mountaineer, but 
the settled legal freedom of the citizen. There must be an 
authority to obey, but of that authority he must himself 
form a part. :But for such authority he did not willingly 
look beyond his own city; he had no mind to merge the full 
sovereignty of that city even in a federation, much less in an 
empire. The full and perfect sovereignty of each separate 
city formed the political ideal of the Greek mind. The less 
advanced members of the Hellenic race did not fully attain 
to the conception, because they did not fully attain to the per- 
fection of Greek city-life. In later times Greece learned by 
bitter experience the need of closer union ; and at last the 
Achaian League was the result. :But among the most ad- 
vanced Greeks in the best days of Greece the sovereignty 
of each city was the acknowledged political theory. If it 
was never fully carried out, it was only because every city 
had not physical resources to maintain its independence. 
:But every city looked on perfect independence as its natural 
right; every city asserted its independence whenever it could ; 
every city deemed itself wronged if it were hindered from so 
doing by superior force. 
Now in the earliest times into which we can get any 
insight, this system of small separate communities formcd 
the whole political world of which the Greek had any know- 
ledge. In old Greece, above all, he never met, either as 
friend or foe, with any but a Grcck neighbour. Even in the 
early colonies the Greek never came across any foreigner 
able to meet him on equal terms either of friendship or of 
hostility. In this state of things the bond between Greek and 
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which was made up of all who had served the office of Archon 
with credit. But he set up alongside of it another Senate 
of a somewhat-more popular kind. A hundred patricians 
chosen from each tribe formed a yearly Senate. The chief 
executive and judicial powers--those which had been vested 
in the ancient Kings, and in their successors, the Archons for 
life, for ten years, for one year--Sol6n found and left in the 
hands of nine yearly Archons. These, by his legislation, 
were to be chosen from the first class of the census, so that 
their qualification implied both noble birth and the possession 
of the highest degree of wealth in the community. What 
then did the people gain by the Solonian reform ? Very little, 
as compared with their power in after times ; but very much, 
as compared with their earlier state of utter political nothing- 
ness. They still shared in nothing, but they now had the 
disposal of everything. They still had masters, but they were 
masters of their own choosing. The Public Assembly, the 
famous EkklSsia, now arose, in which every Athenian citizen 
had an equal vote. Here the poor or ignoble citizen, himself 
shut out from office, chose and sat in judgement upon those 
who ruled him. Here the yearly Senate and the yearly 
Archons were chosen by the common suffrage of the people. 
Here the same Archons, after their year of office, underwent 
the euthy or examination, without honourably passing 
through which they could not take their seat in the per- 
manent Senate of Areiopagos. 
The constitution of SolSn had hardly time to show itself in 
practical working, before the tyranny  of Peisistratos practi- 
cally set it aside. Peisistratos, as is acknowledged on all 
hands, respected the forms of the constitution. Senate, 
Assembly, and Archons--all doubtless went on, but their 
practical power was probably about as great as when, ages 

* Ve keep to the common usage of 'Tyrant' and ' tyranny,' to express - 
par,os and is derivatives, rather than Mr. Grote's ' Despot' and ' despotism.' 
either ' Tyrant' nor ' Despot,' in its usual English meaning, exactly expresses 
',parros ; either word must be used in a fixed technical sense. Ve see there- 
fore no reason for departing from established custom. 
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they had had in the time between SolOn and Peisistratos. The 
ten Tribes were the immediate constituent n:mmbers of the 
body-politic. On them all the arrangements of the state, 
both military and civil, depended. The citizens of each tribe 
were marshalled together in battle, while a board of ten 
Generals, one from each tribe, was placed at the head of 
military affairs. The yearly Senate now consisted of five 
hundred members, fifty from each tribe; and the Senators of 
ea.ch tribe in turn enjoyed the presidency in the Public 
Assembly. The aristocracy of birth was thus legally swept 
away, but the Solonian timocracy was only modified. The 
Archonship, confined by Sol4n to the first class of his census, 
was now opened to the first three, into which all citizens who 
had the legal amount of wealth were now admitted. The 
fourth and poorest class alone were still shut out. 
Between Kleisthens and Perikl6s three great changes were 
gradually wrought, which, as Mr. Grote clearly shows, all 
hang together. All citizens became eligible for all offices. 
The Archons and the yearly Senate began to be named 
by lot instead of by election. The Archons, the successors 
of the ancient Kings, were cut down to that routine of police 
and religious ceremony which is all that we find left to them 
under the full-grown Democracy. Of these three changes, 
the earliest must, in the nature of things, have been that 
which admitted all citizens without distinction to office. As 
Mr. Grote observes, the use of the lot implies that this change 
had taken place. As long as restrictions were left, the intro- 
duction of the lot would not have been any gain to democracy. 
As long as the high offices were confined to rich men, the 
poor man's influence lay in his vote, by which he decided 
among the rich candidates. He clearly would not give up 
this form of power till the loss was made good by his being 
himself made admissible to office. 
But, if the lot implies universal admissibility to the archon- 
ship, it no less implies a diminished power in he office of 
Archon. The Archons, like the Roman Consuls, took the place 
of the ancient Kings. Indeed the single Archon, whether for 
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good government was at Athens never heard of. Dmos was 
himself King, Minister, and Parliament. He had his smaller 
officials to carry out the necessary details of public business, 
but he was most undoubtedly his own First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, his own Foreign Secretary, his own Secretary for the 
Colonies. He himself kept up a personal correspondence both 
with foreign potentates and with his own officers on foreign 
service ; the ' despatches' of Nikias and the ' notes' of Philip 
were alike addressed to no officer short of the sovereign him- 
self; he gave personal audience to the ambassadors of other 
states, and clothed his own with just so great or so small a 
share as he deemed good of his own boundless authority. He 
had no need to entrust the care of his thousand dependencies 
to the mysterious working of a Foreign Office; he himself sat 
in judgement upon Mitylenaian rebels ; he himself settled the 
allotment of lands at Chalkis or Amphipolis; he decreed by 
his own wisdom what duties should be levied at the Sound 
of Byzantion; he even ventured on a task of which two-and- 
twenty ages have not lessened the difficulty, and undertook, 
without the help of a Lord High Commissioner, to adjust the 
relations and compose the seditions even of Korkyra and 
Zakynthos.  He was his own Lord High Chancellor, his 
own Lord Primate, his own Commander-in-Chief. He listened 
to the arguments of KleSn on bchalf of a measure, and to the 
arguments of Nikias against it, and he ended by bidding Nikias 
to go and carry out the proposal which he had denounced as 
extravagant or unjust. He listened with approval to his own 
'explanations'; he passed votes of confidence in his own 
policy ; he advised himself to give his own royal assent to the 
bills which he had himself passed, without the form of a 
second or third reading, or the vain ceremony of moving that 
the Prytaneis do leave their chairs. 

Dmos then was Tyrant; and now the question comes, Did 
he use his despotic powers well or ill ? Did he truly bring 

* [Let Englishmen be thankful that this responsibility no longer lies upon 
them.] 
K 
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of one stood instead of the proscription of many. Ostracism 
did its work and then disappeared. It became as wholly out 
of date under the later Democracy as the far sterner safeguard 
of impeachment has now become in England. In both eases 
liberty has grown strong enough to dispense with any ex- 
ceptional safeguard. It has been found that party-spirit can 
be kept within legal and constitutional bounds without re- 
soing to extra-legal means for its restraint. 
But Dmos not only banished his statesmen ; he allowed 
himself to be led by his Demagogues. Now on this head not 
only is there a great popular misconception afloat, but we can- 
not help thinking that Mr. Grote himself labours under a 
certain amount of misconception. Mr. Grote delights to call 
the Demagogues ' opposition speakers,' in contrast to the great 
men of action whom he half looks on as an executive Cabinet. 
He evidently has in his mind the vision of Joseph Hume 
calling the ministerial estimates over the coals, or of his own 
annual motion for the ballot defeated by the tYowns of the 
Treasury benches or the apathy of the Opposition itself.  
He does not always remember, what no man knows better 
than himself as matter of fact, that at Athens there were 
no Treasury benches, no ministerial estimates, and there- 
fore no opposition speakers. He allows that the term is not 
strictly accurate: to us it seems not only not to be strictly 
accurate but to be altogether misleading. There is hardly any 
analogy between the two eases. The direct sovereignty vested 
in the Assembly admitted of nthing answering to office and 
opposition. Mr. Grote looks on Nikias as being in office, and 
Kle6n as being in opposition. Now undoubtedly, as one of the 
Generals of the commonwealth, Nikias was, in a certain sense, 
' in office.' He held one of the highest places of trust and 
authority in the state. But he was not in office in the same 
sense in which Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby was in office 
among ourselves. He was not even in office in the same sense 
in which (uint.us Fabius or Manius Curius was in office at 
* [Pity that the historian could not see the fruit of his own labours in 
87.] 
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enjoyed under the rule of Athens were purchased at the 
cost of what the Greek loved more than all of them, the 
position of his city as a sovereign state. It is of this political 
degradation, much more than of any practical oppression, that 
the orators hostile to Athens always complain. The Athenian 
sway was not hated ; but it was acquiesced in without affection. 
Revolts were almost always the work of a few leading men, 
without the consent, sometimes directly against the will, of 
the people. But, on the other hand, the people were not 
often found ready to do or to suffer anything in the cause 
of Athens. Athens, in short, was not an oppressive sovereign, 
but she was a sovereign; and the mere existence of a sovereign 
was hateful to the political instincts of Greece. 
But let us see what happened when the Athenian Empire 
came to an end, when Sparta gave herself out as the 
liberator and president of Greece. Freedom, under her, cer- 
tainly put on a strange form. Athens had at least kept back 
the Barbarian: Sparta gave up the Asiatic Greeks to be 
subjects of l%rsia. Athens, satisfied with tribute, left the in- 
ternal government of the cities to themselves : Sparta set up a 
narrow oligarchy in each, and backed it by a Spartan governor 
and garrison. Truly the subject states must have longed 
for the restoration of Athenian bondage, when each Asiatic 
city bowed to a l%rsian satrap, and each European city to 
a Spartan harmost. One main principle of Spartan govern- 
ment was never to punish, much less to redress, the evil deeds 
of Spartan commanders abroad. 1)hoibidas seized the Theban 
Kadmeia: justice was mocked by the infliction of a fine on 
the offender, while his government continued to profit by his 
offence. Sphodrias invaded Attica in time of peace: private 
interest rescued the wrong-doer from even the pretence of 
judicial censure. When the Athenian 1)aches carried off two 
free women of Mityldn and slew their husbands, the injured 
women accused him before an Athenian tribunal: his con- 
demnation was certain, and he stabbed himself in open 
court. But when two Spartan officers did the like outrage 
by the daughters of Skedasos of Leuktra, the father in vain 
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their use; each teaches something which the others do not teach; each is the 
strongest in some particular part of their common subject. A careful student 
will read and weigh all of them, but he will decline to pledge himself as the 
bondslave of any one among them. 
The work of Curtius appears in the same series with the work of ]Iommsen, 
and it is impossible to avoid comparing the two. There is no trace in Curtius 
of that boisterous dogmatism with which ]Iommsen, in well nigh every page, sets 
forth some startling theory without deigning to give any shadow of a reason, 
and hurls some epithet of abuse at all who refuse to believe on the spot. The 
one very startling thing which Curtius has to put forward in his first volume 
is put forth quietly and soberly, not the least in the knock-me-down style of his 
fellow-worker, and it is moreover supported by an Excursus at the. end. In 
another point also Curtius has greatly the advantage over Mommsen. A Ger- 
man, professing to write in German, he does not shrink from what he professes. 
1No one can give the honourable name of High.-Dutch to the haft-Welsh jargon 
of Mommsen, in which about every third word is some needless :French or Latin 
intruder. There is nothing of this kind about Curtius. :Few modem books, 
German or English, are freer from this wretched affectation. In his hands the 
stores of his own noble language are shown to be fully capable of dealing with 
his subject, as with any other subject. And, more than this, his book is one 
of the few books in German prose which can be read with real pleasure. He is 
always clear and graceful, and, though some even of his sentences might be 
shortened with advantage, they at least do not go rambling over whole pages. 
As a mere work of literature, apart from its historical value, we are disposed to 
place the work of Curtius in a very high rank. 
The first volume of the orinal text goes down to the Ionic revolt and the 
battle of Lad. It thus contains the whole of that ethnological and mythological 
matter which must form the beginning of any History of Greece, the introduc- 
tion to its strictly historical portions, and it also carries on the story some way 
into far more strictly historic times. In going again through matters which 
have so often been gone through before, we look, if not for actually new facts, 
at least for some new way of looking at them, for some new light thrown upon 
them. SVithout some such claim as this on our attention, ve do not admit a 
new writer's right to call us to listen again to so old a story. But Curtius un- 
doubtedly makes out his claim to attention by a display of special excellence in 
one branch of his subject. His strong point seems to us to be geography. 
Curtius was known as a traveller and a geographer before he was known as an 
historian ; and his knowledge of the country, and his keen eye for the charac- 
teristic features of the whole land and of its several portions, stand him in good 
stead in every page. The first chapter seems to us the best, simply be- 
cause it is the most geogTaphical. SVe never read a more vivid sketch of the 
aspect of any country. Curtius gives us an elaborate picture of the whole land, 
marking with a most delicate touch all that distinguishes every valley and sea- 
board from every other. He brings out, as clearly as words can bring out, the 
physical conformation, the climate, the products, of the different countries round 
the Egman Sea, and the way in which the course of their history has been in- 
fluenced by these geographical features. The whole thing is done with a kind 
of enthusiasm which communicates itself to the reader, and which could only 
be kindled by one who is personally and" minutely familiar with the land of 
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which he is writing. Mr. Grote bestowed great pains on the geographical 
part of his work, but we believe that he never visited Greece, and we sus- 
pect that, even if he had, he would not have given us the same vivid picture as 
Curtius has done. The difference lies in the turn of mind and way of looking 
at things natural to the two men. We might perhaps say that Curtius has 
a direct love, a sort of personal regard, for Greecemthat is, for Hellas in the 
widest sense--for the land itself, as for a personal friend whose acquaintance 
he has made and enjoyed. To Mr. Grote, on the other hart(l, Greece is simply 
the scene of certain great political events. He has studied the geogr:tphical 
and other features of the country with minute and conscientious care, because 
a knowledge of them is essential to an understanding of the events which 
happened among them. :But it is only in this secondary way that the country 
itself has any attraction for him. He cannot, as Curtius can, throw a fascina- 
tion over a geographical lesson. :Next to the opening part, the description of 
Greece--taking in of course Asiatic as well as European Greece--cones, in 
our eyes, the chapter on Greek colonization. Here again the geographical 
powers of Curtius are called out with admirable effect. :But of course he can- 
not produce the same fascinating picture of settlements in Spain or in the 
Tauric ChersonOsos as he can when he is describing European Greece itself, 
and those Asiatic islands and shores which cannot be separated from it as a 
geographical and historical whole. 
:But, to keep everything in its proper proportion, when we turn to the strictly 
political parts of the history, we find the balance of merit no less distinctly in 
favour of the English writer. In these parts of the history, it is to the English 
writer that we have to look for originality, vigour, and clearness for sug- 
gestions which strike at the time, and vhich we carry off to dwell upon after- 
wards. To read the political part of Mr. Grote's history, even in these its 
earliest portions, is an epoch in a man's life. SolSn, Peisistratos, Kleisthens, 
are names with which we had been familiar from childhood; it was in the 
hands of Mr. Grote that they received a life and meaning which had never be- 
longed to them before. :But we have read the parts of Curtius' history which 
answer to them without receiving any marked new impression. It is all good and 
clear and accurate, and we often light upon very suggestive remarks. :But the 
whole is not specially striking. In the geographical parts of the book, just as in 
the political parts of Grote, we feel that a really new light has come upon us ; we 
do not feel this in the political parts of Curtius. The differenc is no doubt in some 
degree owing to the different forms of the two works. Mr. Grote could discuss 
and argue ; he could illustrate by examples, he could explain and confirm by re- 
ferences, to any amount that he thought good. Curtius has been cut off from 
much of this liberty by the fetters in which he has evidently been working, at 
any rate in his first volume. He never falls into the offensive dogmatisxn of 
Mommsen, but his work unavoidably takes a shape in which the writer calls 
on his readers to take down a great deal simply because he says that it is so. 
:Now this kind of treatment does thoroughly well for the geographical and 
other descriptive portions. The observer and describer is here himself an ori- 
ginal authority, and we receive what he tells us as such. The s,ume treatment 
may also suit a flowing narrative, where we have no reason to suspect the good 
faith and accuracy of the writer, or where, even if we have, his mere power 
ofnarration carries us away with him. :But it does not at all suit a political 
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their more advanced neighbours easily raised to their level. Such a quasi- 
Greek people we find in Epeiros, the original seat of the Greek name, and 
the scene of national migrations which Curtius has set forth in his best 
manner. 
We will take a leap from the beginning of the present volume to the end. 
In all these inquiries, whether we agree with the author in every detail or not, 
Curtius is plainly in his element, and his treatment of all these matters is 
most masterly. He is, we think, less successful, because he is on ground which 
is less thoroughly his own, when he attempts to grapple with Mr. Grote on a 
point of the developement of the Athenian Democracy. Ve cannot think, with 
Cmius, that the lot came in with Kleisthens. What is the evidence ? On 
the one side is an obiter dictum of Herodotus, who is not examining into the 
matter; on the other side is a direct statement of Isokrats, who is examining 
into the matter, and also, as we think, the probability of the case. 

II. 

The main strength of Curtius seems to us to lie, not so much in narrative, 
not so much in military or political history, as in drawing a picture of those 
other parts of the life of a nation which some historians neglect and which do 
not enter into the plan of others. The mere narrative power of Curtius, though 
by no means small, is hardly of the first order; and his way of dealing with 
political history is feeble by the side of Mr. Grote's. To Mr. Grote, with his poli- 
tical experience and his political views, the political life and development of 
Athens was a real and living thing in a way in which it can never be to a mere 
student. No other historian ever entered as Mr. Grote has entered into the 
real spirit.of such a body as the Athenian Assembly; no one therefore has ever 
drawn so full and clear a picture of its nature. But on the other hand this 
greatest merit of hIr. Grote's work led directly to its greatst defect. His 
history is, after all his strivings to make it otherwise, Athenian rather than 
Hellenic, and this purely Athenian way of looking at things makes him unfair 
both to the earliest and to the latest ages of Greece. 1o charge of this sort 
can be brought against Curtius, and this though he has given a more full and 
vivid picture of Athens as a whole than Mr. Grote has. But then Curtius' 
picture of Athens as a whole is a picture of Athens as the intellectual centre 
of Greece, as the abode of art, philosophy, and inquiry of ever), sort, rather 
than as the great example of democratic freedom. Curtius in no way neglects the 
political history ; we have little direct fault to find with his way of treating it, 
but it clearly has not been to him the same intense labour of love which it 
evidently was to Mr. Grote. The two great chapters in the present volume 
are undoubtedly those headed ' The Unity of Greece' and ' The Years of 
Peace.' They are the best pictures we ever saw of the general mind and life 
of Greece at the two dates fixed upon--at the time before the Persian War and 
in the age of Perikls. In both of these we find a great deal of matter, some 
of which is actually new, while much more is not to be found in other His- 
tories of Greece, worked together with great skill, so as to make a vivid and 
interesting picture. The developement of Greek poetry, science, and art at the 
time when art and the later poetry had reached their highest point is here set 
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III. 

We have remarked in notices of his earlier volmnes that Curtius' way of 
dealing with the strictly political side of his subject was by no means equal to 
his way of dealing with the more artistic and general side of it. The deficiency 
comes out yet more strongly in the latter part of the second volume of the 
German original, which takes in the history of the Peloponnesian War. The 
treatment of this part of the history is the most memorable thing in h/Ir. Grote's 
work. We by no means profess ourselves unreserved followers of all Mr. Grote's 
views. He is throughout a partizan, the champion of a side. The Athenian 
Democracy is to him as a party or a country, and he says all that is to be said 
tbr it. We read what he says, not as the sentence of a judge, but as the 
pleading of an advocate; but it is a great thing to have the pleading of such 
an advocate. We may not be prepa'ed to go all Mr. Grote's lengths on every 
matter, but we should have thought that no reader of ][r. Grote ever shut up 
his book in exactly the same frame of mind in which he opened it. If he does 
not think exactly as Ir. Grote does about Sophists and Demugogues, about 
Klebn and KleophSn, he will not think exactly the same about them as he did 
when he began. :He will at least have seen that there is another side to 
a great many things of which he had hitherto only looked at one side. ._nd 
even if we admit that Mr. Grote, besides his political bias, has a certain love 
of novelty for its own sake, such a tendency on his particular subject does 
much more good than harm. Our knowledge of Grecian history comes from 
a very few original sources. The mass of so-called classical writers are no 
more original sources than Grote and Curtius are; their only value is that 
they wrote with original sources before them which are now lost. A writer 
under the Roman Empire had far better means than a modern scholar of 
getting at the facts of Greek republican history, but he had not nearly such 
good means of forming a judgement on those facts as the modern scholar has. 
lie lived in an age which, in point of time, in language, in all outward circum- 
stances, came much nearer to the time of uhich he wrote than our own time 
does. But in real fellow-feeling for the earlier time, in real power of under- 
standing it, a writer of the age of Plutarch was thrther removed from the age 
of Thucydides than we are. And he had not the same habit of drawing histo- 
rical analogies as the modern scholar, nor had he the sme wide field of 
historical experience to seek his analogies in. And a writer of the age of 
Plutarch was really all the further removed from the age of Thucydides, 
because the great men of that age had in his day already grown into a sort of 
canonized heroes. A conventional way of looking at Grecian history therefore 
grew up very early; the same statements, tinged by this conventional view, 
were repeated over and over again from so-called classical times to our own 
day, till Grecian history, instead of a living thing of flesh and blood: be- 
came a collection of formulm, of misunderstood models, and of sentiments 
fit only for a child's copy-book. Mitford, with all his blunders and all his 
unfairness, did good service in showing that Plutarch's men were real human 
beings like ourselves. The calm judgement and consummate scholarship of 
Bishop Thirlwall came in to correct, sometimes a little too unmercifully, the 
mistakes and perversions of Mitford. But it was Ir. Grote who first thoroughly 
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his own statements are, setting Mr. Grote quite aside, not borne out by his 
Greek authorities. Good books, as we have been lately told with much 
solemnity, may commonly be written in German, but in this case we venture 
to think that the better book is written in English. 
Here then is more than one passage in Curtius's History in which we hold 
that Mr. Grote's treatment far surpasses his in judgement and accuracy. We 
have another passage to speak of, in which Curtius distinctly calls Mr. Grote's 
views in question, and in doing so shows that he altogether misunderstands 
them. This is with regard to the treatment of the Generals after the battle of 
ArginousM. Of this matter we have two accounts, that of Xenoph6n and that 
of Diod6ros, besides a few allusions in Lysias and in Xnoph6n himself at a 
later stage. Xenoph6n is contemporary, but his account is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory and unfair on the face of it. This is allowed even by those who, like 
Bishop Thirlwall, are inclined to put more faith in it than Mr. Grote does. 
Diod6ros wrote long after, and he was thoroughly stupid and careless, but he 
had original writers before him whom we have not. The allusions in Lysias 
and in the later speech of Thramens in Xenoph6n himself are incidental 
allusions in the speeches of orators, and every student of Grecian history knows 
how often such allusions are quite inaccurate, even when made very soon after 
the events. And inaccuracy of this kind is certainly not confined to Athenian 
debates. Our materials then, though fairly full, are by no means good in 
quality, and we must make use of our own judgements upon them. One thing 
however is perfectly plain, that the sentence by which the Generals died was 
monstrosly illegal. All the forms of Athenian jurisprudence were trampled 
under foot. By Athenian law each man ought to have beea tried separately 
before a sworn court ; he ought to have been heard in his on defence, and to 
have been convicted or acquitted by a vote of the judges which touched him- 
self only. ]nstead of this, the whole body of accused men were condemned by 
a single vote of the unsworn Assembly, and they were not heard in their own 
defence, except so far as some at least of them had spoken on the subject in an 
earlier debate. The Generals in short died by a Bill of Attainder, very much 
like those which gladden the heart of Mr. Froude. It is perfectly plain that, 
if. any of us had been preent in the Assembly, we should have voted against 
the proposal of the Senate and for the anendment of Euryptolemos, who de- 
manded that the Generals should be fairly tried according to law. But this does 
not at all prove whether, if we had sat on a court for trying any one of the 
Generals, we should have acquitted or convicted him. These two questions 
are perfectly distinct; but lr. Grote seems to be the only writer who 
thorotghly distinguishes them. The utter injustice of the vote by which the 
Generals died is plain on any showing, and Mr. Grote asserts it as strongly as 
any man. But as to the circumstances which led the People to this unhappy 
vote, as to the probable guilt or innocence of' the Geuerals themselves, our ac- 
counts are confused and contradictory, and it is not wonderful if different readers 
of the story come to different conclusions. Mr. Grote comes to one conclusion ; 
Curtius or any other man has a perfect right to come to another. Mr. Grote 
does not see any elaborate oligarchical plots on the part of Tlramens for 
the destruction of the Generals or of anybody else ; he hoks on the Peolle as led 
away by overpowering family feelings. He points out--what maay have failed 
to see, though Curtius does see it--that what the Generals were charged with 
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Hstor of G'eece. By GEORCE GROTE, Esq. Vol. XII. 
London: 1855. 
Mm GROTE has fixed the end of his great work at an earlier 
point than we could have wished. It is indeed that which he 
chose at the beginning of his labours; but we had hoped 
that he might be led to think over the matter again, and not 
to lay down his pen till he had traced the history of Grecian 
freedom down to its final overthrow. As it is, he contents him- 
self with tracing the decline of Athenian independence down 
to its lowest pitch of degradation. The historian of the great 
Democracy cannot bring himself to go on with his labours in 
times when Athens vanishes into political insignificance, and 
when the main interest of the drama gathers around kingly 
Z:acedonia and federal Achaia. His contempt for the 'Greece 
of Polybios,' we must confess, surprises us. The Greece of Poly- 
bios stands indeed very far below the Greece of Thucydides; 
but it is still Greece, still living Greece, Greece still free and 
republican. It was indeed but a recovered freedom which it 
enjoyed, a freedom less perfect, less enduring, than that of the 
elder time ; but it was still, as Pausanias calls it, a new shoot 
from the old trunk.* But Mr. Grote has turned away with 
something of disdain from a sutject which we think is worthy 
of him, and which we. are sure that no other man living is 
']aev lt vs 'Ehhd/}os v "Axo2"gv , vii.  7. . Ir. Grote himself quotes the 
passage, xii. 527. 
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them writes about three centuries after Alexander's death. 
The value of all, it is clear, must depend upon the faithfulness 
with which they represent the earlier writings which they had 
before them, and upon the amount of critical power which 
they may have brought to bear upon their examination. 
Unluckily again, among all the five, one only has any claim 
to the name of a critic. Arrian alone seems to have had at 
once the will and power to exercise a discreet judgement upon 
the statements of those who went before him. DiodSros we 
believe to be perfectly honest, but he is, at the same time, 
impenetrably stupid. Plutarch, as he himself tells us, does 
not write history, but lives; his object is rather to gather 
anecdotes, to point a moral, than to give a formal narrative of 
political and military events. Justin is a feeble and careless 
epitomizer. Quintus Curtius is, in our eyes, little better than 
a romance-writer ; he is the only one of the five whom we 
should suspect of any wilful departure from the truth. 
The contemporary historians of Alexander's exploits were 
by no means few, but most of them seem to have been of 
very inferior character. His own generation gave birth to 
no Thucydides, and the next to no Herodotus. Both Arrian 
and Strabo  constantly complain of the contradictions in 
their statements, and of the way in which most of them 
trifled with their subject. They tell us of their wild fables, 
their gross exaggerations, their constant sacrifice of truth to 
effect. Kleitarchos, Ons]kritos, Hgsas, the unfortunate 
K.llisthens, all have a very bad name among later writers. 
Even Chars of Mytiln, though an author of higher 
character, has handed down to us some very doubtful state- 
ments. Some seem to have been wilful liarsF; others were 

.v.x. Strbo, xi. 6 (vol. it. p. 424, Tuchnitz). 
oXadas dos. xi. I (vol. {. p. 459). 
 Such t least seems to hve been Strabo's judgement of Ons{kr{tos, xv. I 
(vol. iii. p. 259). "Ovlp,vos, Sv o 
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Both, he tells us, were companions of Alexander ; both wrote 
after his death, when they had nothing to hope or to fear 
from him: Ptolemy moreover was a King, in whom false- 
hood would be specially unlikely. We do not profess to 
share Arrian's ultra-royalism on this last head; but we think 
that we can see good reasons fbr placing Ptolemy among our 
most trustworthy authorities. On two occasions, when his 
name was honourably put forward by other writers--probably 
his own flatterers--he himself disclaimed all merit. Vhen 
Alexander received his famous wound among the Malli, 
Ptolemy, according" to some stories, was one of those who 
first came to his help. According" to Ptolemy himself, he 
was in command of another division of the army in another 
part of the country.  In the like sort, according to Diod6ros 
and Curtius, Ptolemy was once wounded by a poisoned arrow, 
and the means of relief were revealed to Alexander in a 
vision. As Arrian speaks of nothing of the kind, we may 
infer that Ptolemy spoke of nothing either :- for the tale was 
one which, had it rested on any tolerable evidence, Arrian 
would not have been inclined to cast aside. For Arrian, like 
Pausanias, was a devout pagan, and he loved tales of omens 
and prodigies, which he sometimes tells at disproportionate 
length. But he is quite free fi-om that general love of ex- 
aggerated and horrible stories which is so rife among the 
inferior writcrs. It was doubtless the sober and practical 
tone of the narratives of Ptolemy and Aristoboulos, as con- 
trasted with the monstrous fables of Onsikritos and Kleit- 
archos, which led him to follow them before all others. 
We hold then that Arrian ought to be our chief guide ; 
and yet we can grant to Mr. Grote that his silence does not 
always absolutely set a statement aside. But our reason is 
not quite the same as 5It. Grote's. The other writers often 
contain stories to the discredit of Alexander, which are not 
found in Arrian. Mr. Grote infers that the other writers 
preserved the truth, which was kept back by Ptolemy and 

* Arrian, vi.  x. + See Ste Croix, p. 409 . 
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sians, who called for and who applauded the act. It is far 
more likely that they passed by the one tale as untrue, the. 
other perhaps as untrue, anyhow as trivial. Still it must be 
known that the silence of Arrian is not of itself conclusive 
against a statement. Arrian was himself a military man of 
some reputation, fond both of the theory and the practice of 
his art. His history therefore is primarily a military one, 
and he sometimes passes lightly over matters which do not 
bear on military affairs. But both the assertions and the 
silence of Arrian afford strong a 2rio'i grounds of historical 
presumption, against which the statements of the other 
writers must be weighed at whatever they are worth. 
It is no wonder then that, from such a mass of conflicting 
evidence, different minds should draw different conclusions, 
and that Alexander should appear one kind of being to 
Mitford, Droysen, and Archdeacon Williams, and quite 
another to Ste Croix, Niebuhr, and Mr. Grote. Among these, 
Droysen and Niebuhr form the two extremes on either side, 
for blind and often unfair idolatry, and for still more blind 
"and unfair depreciation. High above them all, the serene 
intellect of Bishop Thirlwall holds the judicial balance. He 
can sympathize with the fall of Athenian freedom vithout 
denying the common rights of mankind to its destroyers. 
He can reverence Lykourgos and Dmosthens, and can yet 
see a hero in Alexander, and not an unmixed monster even in 
Philip. He can understand how a man exposed to the most 
fearful of temptations may sink into many faults and occa- 
sional crimes, and yet keep a heart sound at its core. He 
will not deny to such an one, though he may have been the 
author of much incidental evil, his claim to be ranked 
among the benefactors of mankind. The oftener we read 
Bishop Thirlwall's narrative of this period, the more disposed 
are we to see in it the nearest approach to the perfection of 
critical history. The acute appreciation, the calm balancing 
of evidence, the deep knowledge of human nature, the clear 
and vigorous narrative, the eloquence and feeling with which 
he sums up the character of the conqueror, would be alone 
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enough to place their author in the very first rank of his- 
torical writers. In his treatment of the internal affairs of 
Athens in earlier times Ir. Grote far outshines Bishop 
Thirlwall ; but nowhere does he equal, or even approach, the 
Bishop's admirable narrative of the period from the accession 
of Philip to the death of Ddmtrios Poliorktds. It is there- 
fore, on the whole, the Alexander of Thirlwall, rather than 
the Alexander either of Grote or of Droysen, who deserves to 
live in the memory of mankind and to challenge the admira- 
tion of the world. 

The first leading fact in Alexander's history is that a King, 
of the Macedonians overthrew the Persian empire, in the cha- 
racter of Captain-general of Hellas and in the name of Hellenic 
vengeance for wrongs wrought on Hellas by the Barbarians 
of a past generation. The second fact is that, when he had 
carried out this work, he began to identify himself with the 
empire which he had overthrown, that he took on himself 
the character of King of Asia, that he began a series of con- 
quests in which neither Greece nor Macedonia had either real" 
or sentimental interest, and, that he was cut off while engaged 
in organizing a world-wide dominion of which both Greece 
and Iacedonia would have been, in geographical extent, 
insignificant corners. In looking at such a career, its hero 
must be judged by the standard of his ovn times, and not 
by any standard, vhether moral or political, which is either 
purely Christian or purely modern. Alexander cannot be 
fairly judged by a higher standard, except on a view which is 
of itself the greatest homage to him--namely, that he was a 
man of such greatness as to belong to all time, one to whom 
men might reasonably look to forestall the progress of future 
ages. But in all tbirness, Alexander must be looked on 
simply as a heathen Greek warrior of the fourth century 
before Christ. It is enough if his career, allowing for his 
special circumstances and temptations, be found to be not less 
honourable than that of AgSsilaos or Pelopidas. Mr. Grote, 
who looks at Alexander not as a Greek but as a Barbarian, 
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been no further removed from Attic purity than was the 
speech of the wild _/Etolians.  At all events, Greek of 
respectable purity soon became the one tongue of Macedonian 
government, literature, and business. A nation which could 
so soon take up vith the language, manners, and religion of 
Greece cannot be looked upon as a horde of outside Bar- 
barians like the Persian invaders. Nor did the adoption of 
Greek manners by the Macedonians merely answer to their par- 
tial adoption in after days by the Roman conquerors of Greece. 
The Roman never lost his separate national being and his 
national dominion. He never looked on himself as a Greek 
or laid aside the language of Latium. But the Macedonian 
sunk his distinct nationality in that of his subjects. He 
vas content with the position of the dominant Greek among 
other Greeks. 
But whatever the Macedonian people were, the Macedonian 
Kings vere undoubtedly Hellenic. IsokratSs loves to point 
to the willing subjection of Macedonia to its Greek rulers as 
one of the noblest tributes to the inborn superiority of the 
Greek.t In much earlier times the judges of Olympia had 
acknowledged another Alexander as a Greek, an Argive, a 
Herakleid. In the veins of the son of Philip and Olympias the 
blood of Hdraklds was mingled with the blood of Achilleus. 
Not only Philip, but earlier Macedonian Kings, had striven, 
and not without fruit, to bring their subjects within the pale of 
the civilization of their own race. Philip first showed himself 
to the south of Olympos, not as a Barbarian conqueror, but as 
the champion of ApollSn, chosen by the Amphiktyonic Synod 
to lead the aa'mies of the God against the sacrilegious Phokian. 
His services vere rewarded by the admission of himself and 
his successors as members of the great religious Council of 
Greece. From that moment Macedonia is clearly entitled to 
rank as a Greek state. 
The object of Philip clearly was, not to macedonize Hellas, 
,lXoaaa a &laoed-o da, &s d-ora. (hue. iii. 94.) 
5" lsok. Philip. x3, 6. 
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fought in the one case, they would have been fought in the 
other, in an indirect and underhand way. One can hardly 
believe that the Greeks who fought for Persia at Issos and 
Gaugamla shared the same feelings of Itellenic patriotism 
as the Greeks who fought openly for Greece at ChairSneia 
and at KrannSn. The show and sentiment of IIellenic 
nationality must have been throughout on the side of Alex- 
ander. An Athenian patriot lamenting the degradation of 
his own once ruling city, indeed a keen-sighted politician in 
any Grecian city, might wish well to Darius and ill to Alex- 
ander.  But the sight of a hero-King, sprung from the most 
venerated heroes of Grecian legend, devoting himself to 
avenge the old wrongs of Greece upon the :Barbarian, must 
have had a charm about him which it was hard indeed to 
withstand. Alexander at least fully believed in his own 
mission ; and such of his Macedonians as took up any Hel- 
lenic position at all, would, with the usual zeal of new con- 
verts, feel such influences even more strongly than the Greeks 
themselves. 
Nor does Alexander's conduct within Greece itself, at all 
events during the earlier years of his reign, at all belie these 
Hellenic claims. The destruction of Thebes was indeed an 
awful blow, but it was a blow in no wise more awful than 
Hellenic cities had often suffered at each other's hands. As 
far as human suffering went, the vengeance of Alexander 
upon Thebes was less extreme than the vengeance of Athens 
upon SkiSn and Mlos. The fate of Thebes moreover was 
referred by Alexander to his own Greek allies, to Plataians 
and Orchomenians, whose own cities had been overthrown by 
Thebes in her day of might, and who now hastened with 
delight to vreak their vengeance upon their oppressor. 

* [In any Essay, as it was published in the Edinburgh Review, the following 
words followed this sentence : ' As many of the French emigrs and some of the 
friends of liberty in a8f 4 supported the cause of the Allies against the cause of 
:Napoleon.' What these vords mean, what they have to do with the matter, is 
beyond nay power even of guessing. The interpolator, whoever he was, must 
explain.] 
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which the ]Iacedonian and the Roman kept for nearly a 
thousand years, and which for ages contained, in Alexandria 
and Antioch, the two greatest of Grecian cities. But Syria 
and EoTpt themselves never became Greek; when they 
became Christian, they failed to become Orthodox, and they 
fell away at the first touch of the victorious Saracen. Their 
government called for an Asiatic or Egyptian capital, but 
their ruler might himself still have remained European and 
Hellenic. His third triumph at Gaugamdla gave him the 
possession of the whole East; but it was but a momentary 
possession: he had now pressed onward into lands where 
neither Grecian culture, Roman dominion, nor Christian 
theology proved in the end able to strike any lasting root. 
Mr. Grote remarks that Philip would most likely have 
taken the advice of Parmeni(3n, so scornfully cast aside by 
Alexander, and would have accepted the offer of Darius to 
give up the provinces west of the Euphrates. Alexander him- 
self might well have taken it could he have foreseen the future 
destiny which fixed the Euphrates as the lasting boundary 
of European dominion in Asia. But for the sentiment of 
Hellenic vengeance--we may add for Alexander's personal 
spirit of adventure--it was not enough to rob Persia of her 
foreign possessions ; he must overthrow Persia herself. Per- 
sian Kings had taken tribute of Macedonia and had harried 
Greece; Greek and Macedonian must now march in triumph 
into the very home of the enemy. As Xerxes had sat in state 
by the ruins of Athens, so must the Captain-general of Hellas 
stand in the guise of the Avenger over the blackened ruins of 
Persepolis. But the conquest of Persia at once changed the 
whole position of the conqueror. The whole realm of the 
Achaimenids could neither be at once hellenized, nor yet 
turned into a dependency of ][acedonia. The limited King of 
the Macedonians, the elective Captain-general of Greece, was 
driven to take to himself the position of the Great King, and 
to reign on the throne of Cyrus, as his lawful successor, and 
not as a foreign intruder. 
Here was the rock upon which Alexander's whole scheme 
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But in this impressive scene at Persepolis Alexander 
showed himself for the last time in the character of Hellenic 
avenger. Not long afterwards, the fortunate crime of Bessos 
handed over to the invader all the gains, without any of the 
guilt, of the murder of Darihs. From this moment Alexander 
appears as the Great King, the successor of Cyrus. On his 
change of position naturally followed many changes in other 
respects. He began to claim the same outward marks of 
homage as had been shown to his predecessors, a homage 
which, according to Greek and 5[acedonian notions, -as de- 
grading, if not impious. We readily allow that from this 
time the character of Alexander changed for the worse; 
that his head was in some degree turned by success; that his 
passions, always impetuous, now became violent;* that, in 
short, with the position of an Eastern despot, he began to 
share a despot's feelings, and now and then to be hurried into 
a despot's crimes. 
His position was now a strange one. He had gone too far for 
his original objects. Lasting possession of his conquests beyond 
the Tigris could be kept only in the character of King of the 
Medes and Persians. Policy bade him to put on that character. 
We can also fully believe that he was himself really dazzled 
with the splendour of his superhuman success. His career had 
been such as to outdo the wildest dreams which he could have 
cherished either in his waking or his sleeping moments. The 
Great King, the type of earthly splendour and happiness, had 
fallen before him; he himself was now the Great King; he 
was lord of an empire wider than Grecian imagination had 
assigned to any mortal; he was master of wealth which in 
Grecian eyes might enable its possessor to enter into the lists 
with Zeus himself@ But no feature of the Hellenic character 
is more remarkable, as Mr. Grote himself has so often shown, 
than inability to bear unlooked-for good luck. A far lower 
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Alexm.der's order.* Mr. Grote accepts this tale. We see no 
ground to believe it. It is, to our mind, an instance of the 
mere love of horrors, which, as in other cases, shows itself in 
the invention of additional crimes on both sides. Curtius, 
who speaks of Alexander as crucifying Tyrian prisoners, also 
speaks of the Tyrians as murdering Macedonian heralds.t 
Arrian records neither atrocity; and we believe neither. 
Mr. Grote accepts the charge against Alexander and rejects 
the charge against his enemies. 
The like, as seems to us, is the state of the case with regard 
to the atrocity laid to the charge of Alexander after his second 
great siege, that of Gaza. Mr. Grote here brings up again 
a tale which, as far as we are aware, has found acceptance 
with no other modern writer, and which Bishop TMrlwall 
passes by with the scorn of silence. Mr. Grote would have us 
believe that Alexander, after the capture of Gaza, caused its 
brave defender, the eunuch Batis, to be dragged to death 
at his chariot-wheels, in imitation of the treatment of HektSr's 
dead body by AcMlleus. Ths tale comes from Curtius; he 
most likely got it from Hgsias, who is quoted by Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos in one of his critical treatises.: Arrian, 
Plutarch, and Diodoros are alike ignorant of the story. The 
passage from HSgsias is quoted by Dionysios, without any 
historical object, as a.n instance of bad rhythm and bad taste. 
Mr. Grote truly says that ' the bad taste of Hegesias as a 
writer does not diminish his credibility as a witness.' But his 
credibility as a witness is not a little diminished by the general 

* Diod. xvii. 46. 
Curtius iv. 4. 'Triste deinde spectaculum victoribus ira prbuit es. 
Duo millia, in quibus occidendi defecerat rabies, crucibus affixi per ingens 
littoris spatium pependerunt.' 
r. Grote, here and elsewhere, translates ipgaa, hanged, Bishop irl- 
wall, crucified. It need not imply the latter, and, between DiodSros and 
Curtius, a e of hanging might easily grow into a tale of crucifixion. 
Similarly Plutarch has, in one place (Alex. 72) davapa, where Aran 
(vii. 4) has 
 iv.z. 
 Vol. v. p.  5, ed. Reiske. 
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the whole story, nor yet, in our judgement, does Plutarch. 
Mr. Grote refers indeed to a letter of Alexander's quoted by 
Plutarch, in which the King speaks of a slaughter as having 
taken place by his order'on grounds of state policy.' But 
this reference occurs in a most confused and incoherent 
passage, in which Plutarch jumbles together the passage 
of the Persian Gates and the seizure of the Persepolitan 
treasure. Of neither event does he give any geographical 
description more exact than is implied in the words ' Persia' 
and ' Persians.' We have no doubt that the slaughter 
referred to by Plutarch means the slaughter at the Persian 
Gates. * There Alexander met with a most desperate resist- 
ance. To bid his soldiers to re'use quarter, horrible as it 
seems to us, would be nowise repugnant to Greek laws of 
war. A slaughter there might very likely' be profitable to 
him' (ar hwtrehe) as tending to strike fear into others 
who might otherwise have thought of resistance. But no 
such motive of policy could apply to the massacre of an 

* [The whole passage runs thus. Plut. Alex. 37- 
It seems impossible to believe that this can refer to anything except the 
slaughter t the Persian Gates, which is described by Arrin (iii. x8) in the 
cartier pa of the same chapter in which he deseSbes the destetion of the 
plaee at Persepolis. But it is clear from Arfian, as indeed the geophy 
proves, that the two things were wholly distinct, nd he hs not a word to make 
us fney that the destruction of the pae was eompanied by any slaughter. 
Curtius (v. z), describes the slaughter at the Gtes as well as the supposed 
slaughter t Persepolis. ut between the two he brings in  moving story of the 
hIeedonian ar]ny being met by four thousand Greek captives who hd been 
mutilated in various wys by the Persi. Justin nd Diod6ros tell the me 
stoT, but cut the number down to eighty. If we accept this, we get, s in the 
cses of Tyre and Gza  special motive for the alleged cruelty done 
Persepdis. But the whole story of these inferior writers seems to me to be not 
a little doubtful. n lone ves us  clear nd probable rrtive.] 
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Alexandria, all revered the ]V[acedonian conqueror as in some 
sort their founder or benefactor. The son of Ammon, the 
worshipper of Belus, made ready the path for a faith which 
should overthrow the idols of Egypt and Assyria. The 
heroes of a later age, who bore up against the Fire-worshipper 
and the lIoslem, did but tread in his steles and follow out the 
career which he had opened. If he overthrew the liberties of 
Hellas in their native seat, he gave to the Hellenic mind a 
wider scope, and in the end a yet nobler mission. He was the 
forerunner of Heraclius bringing home the True Cross from 
its 1)ersian bondage, of Leo beating back the triumphant 
Saracen from the walls of the city which 1)hilip himself had 
besieged in vain. The victories of Christian Emperors, the 
teaching of Christ.Jan Fathers, the abiding life of the tongue 
and arts of Greece th.r beyond the limits of old Hellas, per- 
haps the endurance ol  Greek nationality down to our own 
times, all sprang from the triumphs of this, it may be, 'non- 
Hellenic conqueror,' but, in the work which he wrought, most 
truly Hellenic missionary. And though we may not give him 
in his own person the praise of results which neither he nor 
any mortal could have looked for, let us at least do justice to 
the great and noble qualities, the wide and enlightened aims, 
which marked his short career on earth, h/[any faults, and a 
few crimes, indeed stain his glory; but perhaps none of 
mortal birth ever went through such an ordeal. It would 
indeed have been a moral miracle if a fiery and impulsive 
youth had lassed quite unscathed through such temptations 
as had never beset mortal man before. A youth, a Greek, a 
warrior, a King, he would have been more than man, had he 
looked down quite undazzled from the giddy height of what 
he might well deem more than human greatness. The fame 
of even the noblest of conquerors must yield to that of the 
peaceful benefactors of mankind, or of the warriors whose 
victories do but secure the liberties of nations. We do not 
place Alexander beside LeSnidas or Washington, beside ]lfred 
or William the Silent. But we do protest against a view 
which places him in the same class with Attila and -Jenghiz 
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and Timour. Their warfare was havoc for its own sake ; his 
was conquest which 'ent hand in hand with discovery and 
improvement. Theirs was a wild beast's thirst of blood, a 
barbarian's lust of mere dominion; his was 'an ambition 
which almost grew into one with the highest of which man is 
capable, the desire of knowledge and the love of good.' J: 
Such is the judgement of one who yields to none in the extent 
of his research, and who, if he may yield to some of his 
rivals in the brilliancy of original discovery, yet surpasses 
all in those calm and judicial laculties, without which re- 
search and brilliancy are vain. By the judgement of that 
.reat historian we still abide. :Not the petty malignity of 
:Niebuhr, not the weighty accusations of Grote, can avail to 
tear away the diadem of unfading glory which the gratitude 
of ages has fixed for ever on the brow of Alexander, the 
son of Philip, the Macedonian.* 

 Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 9" 
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teresting,, we fully grant, than the old days of Marath.n and 
Thermopylai, of Arginousai and Aigospotamos, but they are 
still very far from deserving to be wholly passed by in a 
historical survey either of Greece or of the world at large. 
We were therefore naturally well pleased to find thorough 
sympathy with these feelings set forth, by no less an authority 
than Niebuhr, and the more so as ]Ir. Grote seemed to have 
fallen into the common error of undervaluing this period. 
Niebuhr, on the other hand, we are told, had made these 
times the object of more careful study than any other part 
, 
of ancient history, and in his great course of professorial 
lectures by far the most elaborate and valuable part is 
given to its examination, while the lecturer himself several 
times directly sets forth, his opinion that this period had 
been in general unduly neglected. 

The time with which we have now to do naturally divides 
itself into two great periods--the age of 5P]tilijo and llex- 
au(ler and t]eir immediate Successors; and that of the lc]aian 
League and tke Atigonid dynasty. 
The first period takes in the organization of Macedonia 
under Philip, first as a Greek state, and then as the ruling 
Greek state, the wonderful career of Alexander, and the endless 
wars among his immediate Successors till the kingdoms which. 
they founded were brought into something like a settled order. 
Now, except the romantic tales of Alexander's own conquests, 
there is but little in this period to please, and in its last 
stage there is, at first sight, little to interest. The reign of 
Philip was a triumph, of slavery over freedom, and it wrought 
the degradation of the city to which every real student of 
history, every real lover of literature and art, must for ever 
look as the most sacred shrine of his intellectual pilgrimage. 
Again, the last stage, the wars of the Successors, loses the 
interest which attaches to the glorious struggle of Dmo- 
sthens, and sinks, at first sight, into little beyond a mere 
record of crimes. 
While the narrative of this period by Bishop Thirlwall is 
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teresting, we fully grant, than the old days of MarathSn and 
Thermopylai, of Arginousai and Aigospotamos, but they are 
still very far from deserving to be wholly passed by in a 
historical survey either of Greece or of the world at large. 
We were therefore naturally well pleased to find thorough 
sympathy with these feelings set forth, by no less an authority 
than Niebuhr, and the more so as ]lr. Grote seemed to have 
fallen into the common error of undervaluing this period. 
Niebuhr, on the other hand, we are told, had made these 
times the object of more careful study than any other part 
, 
of ancient history, and in his great course of professorial 
lectures by far the most elaborate and valuable part is 
given to its examination, while the lecturer himself several 
times directly sets forth his opinion that this period had 
been in general unduly neglected. 

The time with. which, we have now to do naturally divides 
itself into two great periods--the age of ?Phili 2 and Alex- 
ander and their intmediate Successors; and that of the Achaian 
League and the Antigonid dynasty. 
The first period takes in the organization of ]lacedonia 
under Philip, first as a Greek state, and then as the ruling 
Greek state, the wonderful career of Alexander, and the endless 
wars among his immediate Successors till the kingdoms which 
they founded were brought into something like a settled order. 
Now, except the romantic tales of Alexander's own conquests, 
there is but little in this period to please, and in its last 
stage there is, at first sight, little to interest. The reign of 
Philip was a triumph, of slavery over freedom, and it wrought 
the degradation of the city to which every real student of 
history, every real lover of literature and art, must for ever 
look as the most sacred shrine of his intellectual pilgrimage. 
Again, the last stage, the wars of the Successors, loses the 
interest which attaches to the glorious struggle of Dmo- 
sth.enSs, and sinks, at first sight, into little beyond a mere 
record of crimes. 
While the narrative of this period by Bishop Thirlwall is 
12 : 
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of his fellows; he won his way to his throne by equal crime; 
yet when he was once seated there, the unanimous voice 
of history has placed him in the first rank of sovereigns. 
Such rulers as Atgustus, as lrancesco Sforza, as our own Cnut, 
form a far truer parallel to the better class of :M:acedonian 
princes, to Antigonos, Ptolemy, or Seleukos, than the mere 
loathsome tyrants either of classical or of mediaeval Italy. 
For one prince of these troubled times, whom Niebuhr 
holds up to special hatred, we must confess a certain ten- 
dcrness,--it may be a weakness. This is Dmtrios Polior- 
kts, the Alkibiads or Antonius of his age. An ambition 
not only selfish, but utterly reckless and extravagant, a 
private profligacy of the wildest and most revolting lind, 
a haughty carelessness of others, and all this joined with an 
utter lack of those arts of the ruler and the statesman which 
distinguish a Selculos and a Ptolemy, might, at first sight, 
seem to stamp him with hopeless infamy, as the vilest speci- 
men of a vile time. But, as in his Athenian prot,type-- 
open to all these charges but the last, and towards whom 
Niebuhr is by no means harshthere is still something about 
Dmtrios which renders it impossible to look on him with 
unmixed dislike. In his first expedition we may fairly attri- 
bute to him a really generous ambition to become the chosen 
prince of independent Hellas, and as such Athens at least was 
ready to receive him. And when we think how Athens re- 
ceived him, we may deem that it was nothing, wonderful if 
a fiery and voluptuous youth had his head utterly turned 
by such incense as had never before been offered to nmrtal 
man. I)mtrios would have had no claim to rank even as a 
naturalized Greely, could he have gone unscathed through a 
milder ordeal than that of being formally acknovledged as the 
peer of Zeus and Athn, and of having, his will solemnly de- 
clared to be the measure of holiness and justice. It is perha.ps 
only because we judge him by a higher standard that we speak 
so harshly of his private life ; that ito went far beyond the 
bounds even of Athenian licence cannot be denied, but it would 
have seemed nothing, wonderful in the serag.lios of Nineveh 
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or Susa. Ite seems to have won the affections of his many 
wives, and he certainly was not in the habit of divorcing or 
murdering them, like many of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. The harmony which reigned between himself and his 
father, and afterwards between himself and his son, forms a 
beautiful picture in itself, and it is a remarlable character- 
istic of the whole family, in contrast to the fearful domestic 
tragedies which disgraced almost every other Macedonian 
palace. Till the quarrel in the last generation between Per- 
seus and the last Dmtrios, no Antigonid ever stained his 
hands with the blood of father, son, or brother; none ever 
even stood forth as the enemy or rival of his nearest kinsman. 
Against the Besieger himself no special deed of blood or 
perfidy is distinctly proved; haughty and overbearing in 
prosperity, faults which lost him the Macedonian throne, 
he does not seem even there to have sunk into an actual 
oppressor. Adversity no man knew better how to bear; the 
rebound was always greater than the fall. Throughout his 
Thole career, whether dealing with Ptolemy, with Rhodes, or 
with Athens, we see touches of a generous and chivalrous 
spirit, which he shares with Alexander and Pyrrhos, but vith 
perhaps no other prince of his age. Surely he deserves at 
least as much tenderness as Niebuhr grants, with full justice 
we allow, to his descendant, degenerate indeed, but not 
wholly unlike him, the last Philip of Macedon. 
And if Italy has no exact parallel to the age of Philip and 
Alexander, still less has she a parallel to the days of revived 
freedom which in Greece followed the age of the Successors. 
Stern as was the doom of Greece, it was still not to be com- 
pared to the doom of her antitype ; her race was as yet by 
no means run, the day of her final overthrow was still far 
off. Even during the period of confusion, Greece was never of 
so little account among the struggles of her masters as Italy 
was during the analogous time ; her attachment was eagerly 
sought after, both from the reverence which she inspired, and 
still more from the substantial force which she still held, 
a force quite enough in most cases to turn the scale between 
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two contending potentates. And when things began to fall 
back again into something like settled order, a new era of 
freedom and glory arose, shorter and less bright indeed than 
her elder day, but still at least a worthy old age for such 
a youth. And it was the more true and vigorous because 
it was no mere superficial restoration, but a developement 
really fitted to the political circumstances of the age. With 
this period Italy has nothing to compare, unless we may 
venture to see in the successful working of constitutional 
government in Piedmont at the present moment, a harbinger 
of still brighter days for Italy than those of federal liberty in 
Greece.* 
By one of those strang'e cycles which are often found in 
history, the last people who kept up the glory of the Grecian 
name were the people who first came forth into historic being 
fi'om the darkness of the old pre-historic time. It was as 
Achaians that the Greeks gathered round the walls of Ilios ; 
it was as Achaians that they fell beneath the tardy vengeance 
of a people whose boast it was to trace their origin to that 
sacred source. The cities of Perikls and EpameinSndas had 
sunk into utter insignificance ; Lykourgeian Sparta had indeed 
done a work worthy of her old tame when she drove back the 
hero of Epeiros from her gates; but it was the last work of 
Lykourgeian Sparta; as the city of the Hrakleids she had 
still to run a short course of glory, but as the city of the Dorian 
she was no more. Achaia, a land which had lived on through 
Persian, Peloponnesian, and Macedonian warfare, perhaps at 
once the most respectable and the most insignificant part of 
proper Greece, noxv becomes the field for this second crop of 
Grecian freedom and dignity, though it must be confessed 
that the harvest was for the most part reaped for her by 
generals and statesmen who were Achaians only by adoption. 
The great value ofthe Achaian League to the student of 
history comes from its being the best known example of the 
ancient Federal constitutions, indeed the only genuine confede- 
ration of equal cities which ever rose to much importance in 
* [cf. the note on p. 5 -] 
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power, and in truth its reckless conduct brought about the 
final ruin of Greece.  
Unlike all these, the Achaian League was, in the strictest 
sense, a confederation of cities united on equal terms. The 
cities of the original Achaia, which formed its kernel, seem 
to have been united in the same kind of way before the 
Macedonian times. These therefore did little more than 
restore an old connexion on still closer terms; but all the 
historical importance of the League was owing to its non- 
Achaian members, SikySn, Corinth, and Megalopolis. For all 
external purposes the united cities formed one state ; no single 
city could treat with a foreign power, still less could it make 
war upon any other member of the League. But the several 
towns still kept much more than a mere municipal being, 
as is shown by the very fact that it was needful to forbid 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign powers. Still, it is clear 
that the general tendency of the League was to a far closer 
union, even in internal mutters, than Greece had ever before 
witnessed among distinct cities. In the end Polybios could 
boast, with only a slight exaggeration, that all PeloponnSsos 
was united under the same government and the same laws. 
Any tendency to separation seems, unless when stirred up 
by foreign intrigues, to have been wholly confined to those 
cities which, like Spart and Messn, had been unwillingly 
incorporated with the League, and which therefore added 
nothing to its real streng(h. 
The constitution of the League was professedly democra- 
tic: and herein it affords us a great political lesson, as the 
first instance in Greece of a democratic government on so 
large a scale. Now this mere fact of its extent, to say 
nothing of any unlikeness in the characters of the two 
nations, at once brought with it most important differences 
in the Achaian democracy, as compared with the typical de- 

 [This is true; but the mere constitutional forms of the 2Etolian League 
differed very little from those of Achaia. 
The Akarnanian League on the other hand, though always secondary in 
point of power, was of all Greek commonwealths the most upright in its 
policy and the most faithful to its engagements.] 
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been equal to that of Attica in its best days, but for the 
intense vigour of Athenian political and intellectual life there 
was no room. The individual Achaian was a free citizen, 
and not the slave of a Tyrant or of an oligarchy; but 
he was not himself h]:inister, Senator, and Judge, in the 
same way as a member of the typical Democracy. His per- 
sonal happiness, as far as human laws can secure it, may 
have been equally great, and his political life was certainly 
more peaceful; but he could not, by the hand which he 
held up or by the bean Which :he dropped, exercise a con- 
scious influence over the greatest questions of his own age, 
and an unconscious one over those of all the ages that were 
to come. 
One more remark must be made. The votes in the 
Assembly were not counted by heads, but by cities. Whether 
one Corinthian or a thousand were present, Corinth had one 
vote, and no more. Here, as Niebuhr justly says, lay the 
great fault of the constitution, that great cities like Argos 
and Corinth had no greater weight in the councils of the 
united nation than the petty towns of the original Achaia. 
Had any proportion of this kind been observed, as it after- 
wards was in the Lykian Confederation, the constitution would 
have been very nearly a representative-one; and, in such u 
case, the final step could hardly have been delayed of each 
city sending just as many deputies as it had votes in the 
Assembly.  

* [I am not sure that, when I wrote this, or even when I wrote what I 
said upon the same matter in the History of Federal Government, i. 7., 
a74, I fully understood that in a perfect Federal constitution it is needful 
to have two Houses, one of which represents the sovereignty of the united 
:nation, and in which the vote to be taken is that of the majority of the 
whole .people .or their representatives, while the other I-Iousc represents the 
separate sovereignty of the several Cantons, and must give an equal voice to 
each Canton, great or small. This object is gained in the United States by 
the Senate and House of Representatives, as distinct and equal branches of 
the Federal legislature. In Switzerland it is gained, not only by the same 
constitution of the Federal Legislature, the Stdnderath and Natlonalrath 
answering to the Senate and House of Representatives, but also by the dis- 
tinct votes of the Cantons and of the People which axe taken in the ca of 
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the true leader of the people. He swept away, by his un- 
scrupulous energy, distinctions which had outlived their pur- 
pose, and set up again the throne of TyndareSs rather than 
the throne of Agsilaos. That Aratos could not bear the 
glory of such a rival; that, rather than submit to a cordial 
and equal alliance with the Spartan King, he chose to undo 
his own work, and to hand over the Greece that he had freed 
to the grasp of a Macedonian ruler, is one of the most pain- 
ful instances on record of the follies and crimes of otherwise 
illustrious men. Sparta and the League cordially allied,--an 
union closer than alliance they could hardly have made,N 
might have braved the power of Antigonos and Philip, and 
might perhaps have put off for some generations the fated 
absorption of all in the vast ocean of Roman conquest. 
But time would fail us to tell of Laconian heroism and 
Achaian treason, of Roman diplomacy and _/tolian rashness. 
We must forbear to speak of the days when, at K)moskephal 
and Pydna, the shield and the sarissa which had borne 
the literature and civilization of Greece into the wilds of 
Scythia and the burning plains of Hindostan were them- 
selves doomed to fall before the mightier onslaught of 
'the good weapons 
That keep the war-God's land.' 
We have yet to see the successor of Philip and Alexander 
toiling his weary way, as a dishonoured captive, along the 
bellowing forum and the suppliant's grove; we have yet 
to witness the last throes of Grecian freedom, disgraced as 
they were by the rashness and selfishness of a Diaios and a 
Kritolaos, but still calling on us to let fall a tear over the 
last day of plundered and burning Corinth. But we stop, how- 
ever much against our will, throwing ourselves in full con- 
fidence upon the judgement of our readers, and looking for 
their favourable verdict in the cause which we have striven to 
maintain---that of the high interest and value of Grecian 
history in all its stages, even down to the latest and saddest 
days of all. 
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into the history of an Empire. The history of the Republic is 
the history of a. municipality which bore sway over an ever- 
increasing subject territory; it differed only in its scale from 
the earlier dominion of Athens and Carthage, from the later 
dominion of Bern and Venice. Under the Empire this 
municipal character died away; the Roman citizen and the 
provincial became alike the subjects of Cesar ; in process of 
time the rights, such as they then were, of the Roman citizen 
were extended to all the subjects of the Roman monarchy. 
During the middle ages the stra.nge sight was seen of a 
Greek and a German disputing over the title of Roman 
Emperor, while Rome itself was foreign ground to both alike. 
:But this was only the thll developement of a state of things 
which had begun to a.rise, which indeed could not fail to 
arise, long before the period commonly given as the end of 
the true Roman Empire. The importance of the capital, 
even under the Emperors, was far greater than that of the 
capital of a modern state. :But it was no longer what it 
had been under the Republic. When from the Ocean to 
the Euphrates all alike were Romans, the common sovereign of 
all ceased to be bound to Rome itself by the same tie as the 
old Consuls and Dictators. Rome gradually ceased to be an 
Imperial dwelling-place. The truth of the case is clouded 
over when we are told that Constantine translated the seat of 
Empire from Rome to :Byzantion. What Constantine did was 
to fix at :Byzantion a throne which had already left Rome, but 
which had as yet found no other lasting resting-place. The 
predecessors of Constantine had reigned at ilan and Niko- 
mdeia; his successors reigned at Ravenna and at what now 
had become Constantinople. Constantius and Honorius did 
but visit Rome now and then; they came more peacefully 
than the Ottos and Henries of a later age, but they came quite 
as truly as passing strangers. And when the seat of govern- 
ment--a]ways for a large part, sometimes for the whole-- 
of the Roman Empire was for ever transferred to Con- 
stantinople, it is wonderful to see how truly that city became, 
as it was called, the New Rome. Greece indeed in the end 
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von back her rights over the old Megarian city ; the Byzan- 
tine Empire gradually changed from a Roman to a Greek 
state ; but at what moment the change was fully wrought 
it is impossible to say. Up to the coronation of Charles, the 
Byzantine Emperor was at least nominal lord of the Old as 
well as of the New Rome. With Charles begin the various 
dynasties of German Cesars, which kept up more of local 
connexion with Old Rome, but much less of the true Roman 
tradition, than their rivals at Byzantion. There is at least 
thus much to be said for the point chosen by Arnold, that, 
down to the coronation of Charles, there was still one Roman 
:Empire and one undisputed Roman Emperor. Heraclius and 
Leo ruled Italy from Constantinople, as Diocletian had ruled 
it from Nikomdeia. After the year 8cc East and West are 
formally divided; there are two Roman Empires, two Roman 
Emperors. Of these, the one is fast tending to become de- 
finitively German, the other to become definitively Greek. 

We know not to what point the author of the Histo T 
before us means to carry on his work. As yet he has carried 
it up to the practical establishment of a practical monarchy 
under the first Cmsar. He shows how one Italian city con- 
trived to conquer the whole Mediterranean world, and how 
unfit the municipal government of that city proved itself to 
be for the task of ruling the whole Mediterranean world. 
This is indeed a subject, and a very great subject, by itself; 
it is one of the greatest of political lessons ; it is, in fact, the 
whole history of the City of Rome as the conquering and 
governing municipality; what follows is the history of the 
Empire, which took its name fi'om the city, but which was 
gradually divorced from it. The point which Mommsen has 
now reached might almost be the end of a Geschiclzle yon 
Rom ; but his work calls itself a .RSmisclze GescMchte, and 
it. may therefore be fairly carried to almost any point which 
the historian may choose. 
The Roman History of Mommsen is, beyond all doubt, to be 
ranked among those really great historical works which do so 
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Philology goes far beyond the tale of Troy, far beyond the 
settlement of the Hellnes in the land of the many islands 
and of all Argos. And its evidence is the surest evidence of 
all, evidence thoroughly unconscious. Comparative Philology 
and pre-historic archmology do for man what geology does for 
his dwelling-place. Their mode of inquiry is the same. There 
may be indeed minds to which it would fail to carry con- 
viction. The phenomena of human language and the phe- 
nomena of the earth's strata may be alleged to be the result 
of accident. Different strata may not really represent different 
periods; the whole may be the work of one act of creation, 
on which the Creator may have impressed such appearances 
from its birth. So the likeness between Greek, Teutonic, and 
Sanscrit may be said to be no likeness at all ; it may be said to 
be an accident ; it may be said to prove, if anything, only the 
confusion of tongues at Babel. Certainly neither geology nor 
Comparative Philology can bring strict mathematical proof to 
bear upon the mind of a determined objector. Possibly indeed 
they might retort that geometry itself has its postulates. When 
the geologist or the philologer demands a certain amount 
of blind submission, he hardly does more than Euclid himself' 
does, vhen he assumes, without proving, certain positions 
about parallels and angles which, though undoubtedly true, 
are certainly not self-evident. Geology has made its way; it 
has become popular; hardly any one seriously disputes its con- 
clusions. Comparative Philology is still struggling; and its 
attendant, Comparative Mythology, is only just beginning to 
be heard of. The fact is, that to the uneducated mind the 
first principles of etymology are a great mystery. The tea! 
likenesses of words need a certain education to male them 
fitmiliar ; people catch at purely accidental likenesses, and fail 
to grasp those which are essential. We have no doubt that 
many of those who learn both French and German believe 
French to be the language more nearly akin to English. 
Comparative Philology only asks for a little faith at the 
benning : the believer soon begins to see with his own eyes, 
and he shortly makes discoveries of his own which he in turn 
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character of Rome was no more touched by them than when, 
under the early Republic, the Sabine Attus Clausus, with his 
elan and fbllowing, were changed into the Claudian gens and 
tribe. Here then in days totally unrecorded, before the strug- 
gles of Latin or of plebeian, we find the first instance of that 
inherent power of assimilation or incorporation on the part of 
the Roman commonwealth, vhieh went on alike under King's, 
Consuls, and Cesars. The legend of Romulus is, in Mommsen's 
view, a comparatively late one, as is shown by the name of 
the eponymous hero being" formed from the later form of the 
name of the city and people. The oldest form is not Romaai, 
but Ramnes, that of the first patrician tribe; and that form 
points to the name of the Eternal City as having h:d in 
the first days the same meaning' as our own Woottons and 
Bushburies.  

The other strong point of Mommsen, besides his treatment 
of the primeval archaeology, is his treatment of what we may 
call the diplomatic history of Rome. In Rome's gradual march 
to universal empire two great stages are marked, the com- 
plete subjugation of Italy, and the conquest of Macedonia at 
the battle of Pydna. Mommsen wholly throws aside the notion 
that the Roman Senate and People acted through successive 
centuries on any deliberate and systematic scheme of universal 
dominion. War and conquest were undoubtedly as agreeable 
to them as they have commonly been to most other nations ; 
but their distant conquests were in some cases almost forced 
upon them, and they often drifted into foreign wars as much 
through the result of circumstances as from any deliberate 
intent. It certainly seems to have been so throughout the 
time of Rome's greatest glory. Rome was at the true 
height of her greatness, within and without, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries of her history. The days of her early civil 
strife were over, the days of her later civil strife had not yet 

* ' So dass der :Name Roma oder .Rama vielleicht urspriinglich die Wald- 
oder Buschstadt bezeichnet.' 
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modern Hellas delights to honour as 
Fhdiro.  
lommsen, following Polybios, makes the battle of Pydna 
one grea stage in his history. Rome's work of conquest was 
now practically over; there was now little left to do but to 
gather in the spoil. She had yet many battles to fight, many 
provinces to win, but there was no longer any Mediterranean 
power able to contend with her on equal terms for the lord- 
ship of the Mediterranean world. And now she began to 
show how little fitted her constitution was to administer an 
universal empire. Men commonly look to this period of 
Roman history for arguments for or against monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, or democracy. Possibly all such may be found; but 
the most truly instructive lesson which it teaches is one into 
which those questions do not immediately enter. That lesson 
is one which, to the niieteenth century, has become almost 
matter of curiosity; but it was a practical lesson as long as 
Venice ruled over Corfu and KephallSnia, as long as Vaud 
obeyed the mandates of the oligarchy of Bern. That lesson 
is this, one well set forth by Mommsen in several passages, 
tha a municipal government is unfitted to discharge imperial 
functions. Such a municipal government may be either aris- 
tocratic or democratic; but in either case it governs solely 
in the interest of the ruling city. It need not be tyrannica 
Bern was far from being so; but the subject states, the 
pronces or dependencies, have no share in their own 
government, and their interest is not the object of those who 
rule them. This warning will of course apply to all states 
which hold colonies or dependencies; but the cause is not the 
same. The Roman Government, with its Senate, its popular 
Assembly, its annually elected magistrates, was a government 
essentially municipal; it was fitted only for the government 
of a single city. It had indeed, as if its founders had foreseen 
the danger, something of a representative element from the 
beginning. The ruling principle of the ancient city govern- 
* [This was of course written when Mr. Gladstone's mission to e Ioan 
Islands w fresh in men's minds.] 
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quarrel with much both in his matter and in his manner, but his book con- 
tains many passages of the highest historic power. To take instances from 
the parts which, coming last, we have last read, it would be very hard to sur- 
pass Mommsen's description of the state of Gaul at the time of Cesar's in- 
vasion, of the warfare of the Parthians against Crassus, and, above all, of the 
whole career, especially the legislation, of Cesar. We are here fairly carried 
away in spite of ourselves. We think of another historian of Ceesar, and we 
try to measure the gap, not by stadia but by parasangs. 
In this last quality Mommsen is the exact opposite of lTiebuhr. :Niebuhr 
could not tell a story; he could hardly make an intelligible statement. His 
setting forth of his own opinions is so jumbled up with his citations and his 
arguments that it is no slight work to know what his opinions are. He pours 
forth as it were the whole workings of his own mind upon the subject, and we 
cannot always tell the last stage from the first. ]Iommsen, on the other 
hand, without troubling us with the process, gives us the results in the clearest 
shape. We should very often like to ask him his reason or authority for 
saying this or that. We never feel any need to ask him, as we should very 
often like to ask :Niebuhr, what it is that he means to say. 
Here then are merits real and great, enough of themselves to account for 
Mommsen's having many and zealous disciples. And, though we have a long 
bill of indictment to bring against him, most of our charges are charges of 
faults which have somewhat of the nature of merits, or which at any rate may 
easily be mistaken for merits, lIommsen has faults, but we cannot say that he 
has tdlings. His errors are never on the side of weakness or defect. They 
are errors on a grand scale. If Mommsen made history instead of writing it, 
we could fancy him committing a great crime; we could not fancy him 
playing a shabby trick. He might level a city with the ground ; he might be- 
head four thousand prisoners in a day ; but he would not vex an unlucky news- 
paper editor ith the small shot of a Correctional Police. There is nothing 
weak or petty about hitn from beginning to end. His faults are all of them 
of a striking, of what to many people is a taking kind. Foremost among 
these fults we reckon his daring dogmatism--the way in which he requires 
us to believe, on his sole ipse dixit, without the shadow either of argument or of 
authority, things which we have never before heard of, as if they were things 
which no nan had ever thought of doubting. :But we have no doubt that 
to many people this very daring is attractive. We can fancy its being especi- 
ally attractive to the present generation of young Oxford nen. It gratifies 
the love of novelty and paradox, and it gratifies it in a grand sort of uay. 
There is a special temptation blindly to follow a man who clearly is not a fool, 
who no doubt could, if he chose, give a reason for everything that he says, 
but who deals with things too much in the grand tyle to stoop to give any 
reasons, liebuhr gives you elaborate theories about the early history of 
lome, but he also gives you, though in a somewhat clumsy way, his reasons 
for forming those thoories. :In this there is a certain confession of weakness. 
:But when Mommsen gives you theories equally startling in a calm way as if 
there .never had been, and never could be, any doubt about them, iis very con- 
fidence in himself is apt to breed confidence in a certain class of readers. 
Mommsen and :Niebuhr, in short, remind us of the story of the general who, 
when appointed to the governorship of a West India island, found that he had 
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also to act as a judge. As long as he did not give his reasons, his judgements 
gave universal satisfaction ; but when, fancying himself a great lawyer, he ven- 
tured to give his reasons, his judgement was at once appealed against. So we 
suspect that there is a class of readers who never think of appealing from 
lIommsen, while they would at once appeal from liebuhr. On ourselves we 
confess that the effect is different. We see that what Mommsen says is always 
very clear and very taking; e think it very likely that he has good reasons 
for what he says ; but we certainly should be better pleased if he gave us his 
reasons and quoted his authorities. 
We can fancy again that many tastes are pleased, though our own are dis- 
tinctly offended, at the way in which Mommsen deals with various matters, 
and especially with various persons whom other writers have taught us to 
reverence, liommsen can be grave and earnest when he chooses, but he too 
often chooses to treat things and persons in a vein of low sarcasm which we 
must look upon as altogether unworthy of his subject. Whatever and whoever 
displeases Mommsen is sure to be set upon by him with a torrent of what we 
can call nothing but vulgar slang. All sorts of queer compounds, of strange 
and low allusions, are hurled at the heads of men for whom we are old- 
fashioned enough to confess a certain respect. Why are Pompeius and Cato 
always to be called names ? Though to be sure, as to Cato Mommsen does 
not keep on to the end exactly as he begins. At first he does nothing but 
mock at him ; but towards the end of his tale Mommsen seems for once to be 
impressed with the real grandeur of an honest man. _And worse still is his 
treatment of Cicero. The weaknesses of Cicero's character are manifest, and 
no honest historian will try to hide them. But surely he is not a man whom 
it is right or decent to make a mere mark for contemptuous jeers, for his name 
never to be uttered without some epithet of scorn. This kind of thing seems 
to us to be bad in every way. It is bad in point of taste and art, and it is 
thoroughly unfair as a matter of history. 
This last point is closely connected with another fault. We mean Momm- 
sen's custom of using strange words, and common words in strange senses-- 
words and senses which often seem still stranger in the English than they do 
in the German. We believe that it is just allowable in German to call Sulla 
a ' Regent' ; it certainly is not allowable in English. :Here, it may be said, the 
fault lies directly, not with Mommsen, but with his English translator. We do 
not think so. Mommsen has a way of using words like this ' Regent,' words 
which would pass unnoticed if they came only casually, as if they were technical 
terms. In fact Mommsen confers titles on his characters out of his own head. If 
we find Sulla and others systematically called ' Regent,' even in German, much 
more in English, it is hard for the reader to avoid the notion that ' Regent' was 
a red description used at the time. It is still worse when Mommsen constantly 
speaks of Cmsar as ' Monarch' and even as 'King.' We see what he means ; 
it is meant as a forcible way of saying that Cesar's power was really kingly, 
that the commonwealth had become a practical monarchy. We suspect also 
that he means to contrast the despotism of the first Cmsar---certainly the more 
openly avowed of the two--with the more carefully veiled despotism of the 
second. Still we cannot think that it is a right way of expressing the truth 
to call Ceesar, not in "a bit of passing rhetoric, but frequently and deliberately, 
Monarch and even King. It cannot fail to convey a false idea to the reader. 
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for his strange words and strange uses of words, is singularly clear, and often 
forcible. One has not with him, as with some German writers, to wander up 
and down a sentence in hopeless ignorance where one is, and to seek for the 
verb among thickets and quagmires miles away from its nominative case. But 
then this is equally true of Curtius, without the sad drawback of Mommsen's 
language. Dr. Dickson's translation, as far as we have compared it with the 
original, which we have done through many pages, is carefully and accurately 
done. He very seldom mistakes his author's meaning, and he commonly 
expresses it with all clearness. :His fault is rather that he sticks so closely 
to the words of his author that his own sentences are rather German than 
English. This makes the English translation a little unpleasant to read. 
But there is a fault in Mommsen's work, far graver than any of which we 
have spoken, and one which we think is of itself enough to make the book 
unfit for the position which it nov holds at Oxford. It is not too much to say 
that Mommsen has no notion whatever of right and wrong, It is not so much 
that he applauds wrong actions, as that he does not seem to know that right 
and wrong have anything to do with the matter. :No one has set forth more 
clearly than Mommsen the various stages of the process by which Rome 
gradually reduced the States round the Mediterranean to a state of dependence 
--what he, by one of the quasi-technicalities of which we complain, calls a 
state of clientship. It is, for clear insight into the matter, one of the best 
pa.rts of the book. But almost every page is disfigured by the writer's un- 
blushing idolatry of mere force. He cannot understand that a small state can 
have any rights against a great one, or that a patriot in such a state can be 
anything but a fool. Every patriotic Greek, every Roman philhellen, is 
accordingly brought upon the stage to be jeered at only less brutally than 
Cicero himself. His treatment of Cmsar is also characteristic in this way. 
Cmsar's still more famous biographer gives himself great trouble to justify 
every action of his hero, to prove that Cesar was throughout a perfect patriot, 
unswayed by any motive save the purest zeal for the public good. All this is 
ridiculous enough ; still it is, after all, a certain homage paid to virtue. Momm- 
sen is intellectually above any such folly ; at any rate he never trifles with 
facts, and it seems perfectly indifferent to him whether Cmsar, or anybody else, 
was morally right or wrong. It is enough for him that Cesar was a man of 
surpassing genius, who laid his plans skilfully and carried them out success- 
fully. The only subject on which Mommsen ever seems to be stirred up to 
anything like moral indignation is one not very closely connected with his 
immediate subject, namely American slavery. It is however some comfort 
that he does not, like Mr. Beesly, go in for Catilina. 
We need not review in detail a book which every one who cares for its 
subject is likely to have read already. We admire Mommsen's genius, his 
research, his accuracy, as warmly as any of his followers can. We hold that his 
book is most valuable for advanced scholars to compare with other books, to 
weigh his separate statements, and to come to their own conclusions. But a 
book which gives no references, which puts forth new theories as confidently 
as if they were facts which had never been doubted--above all, a book which 
seems perfectly indifferent to all considerations of right and wrong, seems to 
us, when put alone into the hands of those who are still learners, to be 
thoroughly dangerous and misleading. 



LUCIUS CORNELIUS SULLA.* 

IN a former Essay we touched slightly on some of the political 
phmnomena of the last ag, e of the Roman Commonwealth, but 
without going into any details, and without examining in- 
dividual characters at any length. We now propose to work 
out rather more fully some of the points which were there 
casually brought in, especially as they are illustrated by the 
life and character of the most wonderful man of his genera- 
tion, the Dictator Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 
Among the many writers by whom the time of Marius 
and Sulla has been treated in our own times, it is not needful 
to speak here of more than two. Mommsen has dealt with it 
at great length, and with all his usual power. Of Sulla him- 
self he has drawn one of his most elaborate pictures, traced 
vith that vigorous hand every touch of which is striking 
and instructive, whether it commands assent in every detail 
or not. Here, as elsewhere, Mommsen errs on the side of 
being wise above that which is written; a few strokes here 
and there are plainly due to the imagination of the painter. 
:But when any one has, by careful study of his authorities, 
gained such an idea of a man or a period as those authorities 
can give him, it is pardonable, and indeed unavoidable, to fill 

* [This Essay, in its original state, had as its heading the names of several 
works, German and English. :But as the part of the Article which was given 
to the criticism of those works could easily be separated from the general 
historical matter, I have cut out all the critical part, save a reference here and 
there, as being of merely temporary interest. :But, for those who may remem- 
ber the article as it stood in the National Review, I think it right to add that 
there is not a word in those criticisms, any more than in those which were 
contained in the article quoted in page 47, which I see any reason to with- 
draw or regTet on its own account.] 
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books of Livy can hardly be guessed at. The carelessness and 
ignorance which disfigure his treatment of early times would 
not have affected his narrative of days so near to his own ; the 
charm of his style would have been joined with real knowledge 
of his subject, and, we have every reason to believe, with as 
fair a judgement of men and things as we have any right 
ever to expect. 
Our main authorities then, after all, are the later Greek 
writers, Plutarch and Appian. Plutarch, living under the 
Emperors from Nero to Hadrian, is about as far removed from 
the age of Marius and Sulla as we are now from the last half 
of the seventeenth century. Appian comes a generation later; 
larius and Sulla were to him as Charles the First and his 
adversaries are to us. They therefore could write of the age of 
Sulla only as we can write of it ourselves, by examining and 
judging of such materials as they had at hand. They are 
therefore merely authorities at secondhand. Had we any con- 
temporary writers, we should doubtless cast Appian aside as 
utterly as we cast aside Diod4ros when we can get Thucy- 
dides; the charm of Plutarch's delightful biographies would 
probably save him in any case. As it is, we are thankful to 
them for preserving to us much of the substance of those 
original writers which they had before them, but which we 
have not. But in using them we exercise our own judge- 
ment in a degree which we do not venture to do when we 
read Thucydides, or when we read those parts of Polybios 
where he writes from his owa knowledge. Here, as in the 
days of Aratos and Kleomens, we have to stop and think 
whence our informants got their matter, and how far the 
narra.tives which they read were tinged with the passions of 
the time. Aratos and Sulla left autobiographies; there were 
no autobiographies of Lydiadas or of Marius. Plutarch, 
though his sound moral sense utterly abhorred Sulla's 
atrocities, clearly writes on the whole from the Sullan side. 
Doubtless Sulla's autobiography was one of his chief sources. 
Hence he is perhaps unfair to Marius; we may say, almost 
with certainty, that he is unfair to the Tribune Sull)icius , 
T2 
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the vile populace who now filled the Roman Forum was a 
bondage too galling for the countrymen of Lars 1)orsena and 
Caius Pontius. Still the Italians could at least make their 
complaints heard; but the provincials had to suffer in silence, 
or to seek a mockery of justice from courts where the oppressor 
was judged by the partners of his guilt. Such was the state 
of the Roman commonwealth at the beginning of the memor- 
able war with Jugurtha. It may be that, as Niebuhr says, we 
attribute an undue importance to that war. It may be that 
it was really only one of many like struggles, and that it 
only looks greater because it alone happens to have been 
chosen for a monograph by a great historian. Yet it is hard 
to believe that many of the barbarian chiefs with whom Rome 
had to strive on her vast frontier could have rivalled Jugurtha, 
either in his crimes, in his undoubted natural powers, or in 
the advantages of his ball-Roman education. And however 
this may be, the Jugurthine war must ever be memorable as 
the first field on which Caius Marius and Lucius Sulla showed 
themselves to the eyes of after ages. 
These two men, of whom each alike may be called at once the 
preserver and the destroyer of his country, were born in widely 
different ranks, but both were men who rose wholly by their 
own powers. Marius was by birth a man of the people in the 
best sense; he sprang neither from the proud nobility nor yet 
from the low populace of the Forum. He was a yeoman's son  

 This seems, on the whole, pretty well to express the position of the family 
of Marius. Mommsen surely goes too far in making him the son of a poor 
labourer (eines armen Tagelhhner's Sohn). Marius married a Julia ; he most likely 
married her late in life, when he had already risen to distinction : still one can 
hardly fancy a Julia sinking, in any case, so low as the son of a day-labourer. 
There is moreover no sign of his ever being in difficulties for want of money. 
That quickly vanishing class among ourselves, intermediate between the 
higher farmers and the smaller gentry, would perhaps, better than any other, 
answer to his real position. Such a man may have even reached the equestrian 
census,--'natus equestri loco,' says Yelleius, which it is dangerous to change 
into "agresti,'--and yet have been looked down on by the nobles for his rustic 
breeding and utter want of family honours. 
[The whole portrait of Marius given by Velleius (ii.  ) is very striking. 
' C. Marius, natus equestri loco, hirtus atque horridus, vitaque sanctus, 
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in the territory of the Volscian town of Arpinum, whose citi- 
zens had been admitted to the full Roman franchise only thirty 
)ea.rs before his birth. Family honours he had none, liberal 
education he had none; his temper was rude and coarse, and 
on provocation brutally ferocious; he had little eloquence or 
skill in civil affairs, but he was not vithout a certain cunning, 
with which he tried to supply their place. On the other hand, 
he was a good soldier, a good officer, and we see no reason why 
we should not add, a good general. He rose from the ranks to 
his six consulships mainly, if not wholly, by his own merit. 
And to his new rank he carried with him many of the virtues 
of the state of life from which he rose : his morals were pure ; 
he was a stern punisher of vice in others,* and the determined 
foe of luxury and excess of every kind. Above all, his sym- 
pathies lay wholly with the best element which was still left 
among the inhabitants of Italy. The villager of Arpinum, whose 
grandfather had not been a thll citizen, felt with the remnant 
of the old rural plebeians; still more strongly perhaps did he feel 
with the unenfranchised Allies. If the daring plebeian bearded 
the nobles to their faces, the stout yeoman looked with no favour 
on the law which distributed corn among the idle populace of 
the city. The one act of his life which looks like truckling to 
the mere mob is capable of another meaning. Hitherto no one 
had served in the Roman army who had not some stake in the 
Roman state; Caius Marius was the first to enlist everybody 
who came. To him we may well believe that fighting and 
ploughing seemed the only callings worthy of a citizen; to 
turn lazzaroni into soldiers might seem a charitable work; if 
they died, the commonwealth was well rid of them; if they 
lived through the campaign, he had turned useless citizens 
into useful ones. The language of satire is not always the 
language of truth, but certainly no saying was ever truer 
than the noble lines of Juvenal, which set forth the glory and 

quantum bello optimus, tantum pace pessimus, imnmdicus glorie, insatiabihs, 
impotens, semperque inquietus.'] 
* See the story of Trebonius and Lusius in Plutarch, lIarius 14. 
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happiness of Marius, had he never shown himself on any stage 
but his own element, the field of battle.* 
We will now turn to his rival. Lucius Cornelius Sulla had 
in his veins some of the oldest and proudest blood of Rome, and 
yet he oxved almost as little to hereditary descent as Marius 
himself. He xvas a patrician of the patricians, a member of 
that great Cornelian Gens which gave Rome her Cossi and her 
Scipios, but his immediate forefathers were obscure, and his 
inherited wealth was probably smaller than that of the Volscian 
yeoman. Men might almost have looked to see him fake the 
popular side, as that vhich vas more natural to his position than 
the side of the nobles. :But he was twenty years younger than 
Marius; his rival was committed to the one party, and he could 
become great only as the chief of the other. But neither rivalry 
with Marius nor the desire of personal greatness was at all the 
ruling passion in the heart of Sulla. If any man ever was a 
born aristocrat, he was one. Amidst all his vices and crimes, 
we cannot help yielding a certain admiration to the sincere, we 
might almost say disinterested, steadiness with xvhich he clave 
to the political party which he had chosen. Sulla was not 
exactly ambitious, at least he at all timc loved pleasure better 
than power; he utterly looked down on his fellow-creatures, and 
could not stoop to the ordinary arts of the demago;ue. Had 
it been otherwise, he might no doubt have risen to sovereign 
power by the same course as Dionysios and Cesar. His 
genius both for -ar and for politics was consummate; but he 
loved ease and luxury better than either; he took to public 
life as it were by fits and starts, and he at least professed to 
have been driven into the Civil War without any choice of his 
own. :But, when he was once fairly on the scene, he carried out 
his object without flinching. That object was the restoration 
of vhat he held to be the old, uncorrupted, aristocratic govern- 

 Juvenal, x. 298. 
' Quid illo cive tulisset 
:Nuturu in terris, quid Rora beatius umquam, 
Si circumducto captivorum ugmine, et omni 
:Bellorum pompt, unimam exll'sset opimum, 
Quum de Teutonico yeller descendere curru ?' 
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with credit. He had thus risen to curule rank, and ould 
hand down some small share of nobility to his descendants. 
But he had won the bitter hatred of the class into which he had 
thus partially thrust himself. The new man at least should 
not be Consul. The new man himself was m'_aking ready 
by every means to compass his own elevation to the highest 
place in the state. Some of his arts, as recorded by Sallust, 
seem rather paltry; but, even among ourselves, men say 
things on the hustings which they would not say anywhere 
else. hetellus, his commander in Africa, a man otherwise of 
pure and noble character, deemed it his duty to throw every 
hindrance in his way. For a Marius to be Consul seemed then 
as monstrous to a Betellus .as, two hundred and fifty years 
before, the like elevation of a Metellus would have seemed 
to Appius Claudius. A foolish insult on the part of Metellus 
brought matters to a head. Marius might stand for the 
consulshii;, some day when the young ]V[etellus was of age to 
be his colleague--that is, Marius might stand, if' he pleased, 
when lie was drawing near the age of eighty. ]Iarius became 
Consul, Proconsul ; he subdued Numidia; he led Jugurtha in 
triumph through the streets of Rome.  He vas chosen, 
contrary to all law and custom, Consul for a second, a third, 
a tburth, a fifth time, in successive years, as the one man who 
could save Rome from the great Northern invasion. Save her 
he did, and that thoroughly ; the hosts of the Cimbrians and 
Teutones were utterly cut off; the Massaliots fenced in their 
vineyards with the bones of the slaughtered Northmen. 
Marius was ranked with Romulus and Camillus as the Third 
Founder of Rome; men poured out drink-offerings to him 

 The horrible death of Jugurtha, struggling for six dys with cold and hun- 
ger in a Roman dungeon, is not the less horrible because of the fearful crimes 
of which he had been guilty. But why was he not simply beheaded, like 
Caius :Pontius, like Vercingetorix, like the many other noble victims whom 
Rome led in bonds through her streets and murdered in cold blood ? One 
cnnot help suspecting that there was some superstitious motive which forbade 
the shedding of blood in this particular case. :Perseus of Macedonia, accord- 
ing to one very doubtful story, was worried to death by being kept from sleep. 
:If this be true, the superstition is intelligible, for :Perseus had surrendered, and 
his slaughter would have been a breach of faith. _ _ 
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gone as a public officer. He had succeeded in the errand on 
which he 'as sent, and, if he had not extended the bounds 
of the Roman dominion, he had brought a new land within 
the terror of the Roman name. h]:arcus ]Iarcius Censorinus, 
a strong partizan oi' ]]:arius, brought a charge against Sulla, 
but he found it wiser to withdraw it before trial, a sort of 
bootless attack which is sure only to strengthen the party 
assailed. King Bocchus too made an offering in the Capitol, 
a group of golden figures which represented himself giving 
up Jugurtha, not to the Consul 5Iarius, but to his lieutenant 
Sulla. By all these things we are told that the wrath of 
Marius was kindled. But we must again remember that our 
main authority for these events is the history of Sulla himself, 
and that, if ]Iarius had had Sulla's gift of memoir-writing', 
he might perhaps have told a different story. 
And now came the Social ar; a war on whose character 
and objects we made some remarl:s in a former Essay.* 
Both the disease and the remedy arose from causes inherent 
in that system of purely municipal government which was the 
only form of freedom known to the ancient world. To a single 
city indeed that system gave the highest form of freedom ; but 
to a large territory it carried vith it a bondage worse than that 
of despotism. Rome was felt to be a proud and cruel mistress 
o her Allies; but the remedy sought for was, not to throw 
off her yoke--not to set up either a federal union or a repre- 
sentative system--but to get the franchise of the Roman city 
for all the people of Italy. The cause of the Allies u'as taken 
Ul) , as it suited their purposes, by the noblest and by the vilest 
of the Romans, by Saturninus and Glaucia no less than by 
Caius Gracchus and larcus Drusus. To Sulla and the high 
oligarchs no cause could be more hateful; it was a lowering- 

 [Velleius (it.  5) sys of the cuse of the llies, ' quorum ut fortun trox, 
it cuss fuit justissim. 1)etebant enim earn civittern cujus irnperium 
armis tuebntur; per ornnes nnos tque ornni bella duplici nurnero se 
rnilitum equitumque fungi, neque in ejus civittis jus recipi, quee per eos in 
id ipsurn-pervenisset fastigiurn, per quod hornines ejusdem et gentis et san- 
guinis, ut externos lienosque fstidire posset.'] 
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And now came the struggle v.ith Mithridates. The Pontic 
King had occupied all Asia; he had massacred every Roman 
and Italian to be found there; his armies had passed into 
Greece, and Greece had welcomed them as deliverers. He had 
been, and still was, in league with the rebellious Samnites. 
Such a foe was one very different from the Numidian who 
kept within his own continent ; he was ahnost more dangerous 
than the Cimbrian or the Teutonic invader. Rome needed 
her foremost chief to win back her lost provinces and to defend 
what was left to her. But who was that foremost chief? 
Consuls were to be chosen, Consuls to wage the war with 
Mithridates. Twelve years before, every tribe would have 
voted for Caius Marius and for whatever colleague Caius 
Marius chose to name. Now the choice of the Roman People 
fell on Quintus Pompeius RuIhs and Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 
We have now reached the fhmous tribuneship of Publius 
Sulpicius. On this puzzling matter we think that much light 
has been thrown by Sulla's German biographer, Lau. e It 
has always been a problem how such a man as Sulpicius, the 
first orator of his time, an aristocrat by birth and politics, 
a man whose general character up to this time had stood as 
high as that of any man in Rome, suddenly turned into a 
fierce and violent Tribune like Saturninus. It has been usual 
to look on Sulpicius as a mere tool of Marius, to look on the un- 
just and unconstitutional proposal of transferring the command 
from Sulla to Marius as the main object of their union, and 
on the bill for bettering the condition of the new citizens by 
distributing them through all the tribes as a mere means for 
getting that measure through the Assembly. But we must 
 [Lucius Cornelius Sulla,  8 7 et seqq. The account given by Yelleius (ii.  8) 
brings strongly out the supposed incomprehensible change in the character of 
Sulpicius. ' P. Sulpicius tribunus plebis, disertus, acer, opibus, gratia, ami- 
citiis, vigore ingenii atque animi celeberrimus, quum antea rectissima voluntate 
apud populum maximam quesisset dignitatem, quasi pigeret eum virtutum 
suarum et bene consulta ei male cederent, subito pravus et preeceps, C. Ma-io 
post lxx. annum omnia imperia et omnes provincias concupiscenti addixi, 
legemque ad populum tulit, qua Suliee irnpe'ium abrogaretvr, C. Mario bellum 
decerneretur Mithridiaticum, aliasque leges perniciosas et exitiabfles neque 
tolerandas liberee civitati tulit.'] 
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menos; he now saved Rome herself when he overcome 
Pontius before the Colline Gate. :But the salvation of Rome 
was the destruction of Samnium and Etruria. Whatever 
work the hand of Sulla found to do, he did it with all his 
might. 

At first sight Sulla seems to have lived wholly in vain. To 
restore the power of the Roman aristocracy was a scheme 
vainer than the scheme of the Gracchi for regenerating the 
Roman People. This part of Sulla's work was soon swept away; 
but, because part, even the chief part, of a man's work comes 
to nothing, it does not follow that he leaves no lasting results 
behind him. Charles the Great himself seems to many to have 
lived in vain, because Gaul and Germany have not, for nearly 
a thousand years, obeyed a single ruler. Those who thus 
speak do not see that the whole later history of Germany and 
Italy bears the impress of his hand for good and for evil. So 
the political work of Sulla soon perished; but as the codifier 
of the Roman criminal law, he ranks as a forerunner of Theo- 
dosius and Justinian, and in another way his work is still 
living at this day. It was Sulla who first made Rome truly 
the head of Italy. He crushed every other nationality within 
the peninsula; he plucked down and he built up till he made 
all Italy Roman. His harTing" of Samnium still abides in its 
fruit; southern Italy never recovered from it; that Apulia 
and Calabria are not nov what Lombardy and Tuscany are is 
mainly the work of Sulla. :But that every Italian heart now 
looks to Rome as the natural centre of Italy is the work of 
Sulla too. From his day to ours, Rome, republican, Impe- 
rial, or Papal, has kept a supremacy without a rival. 
Vhen Italy was most divided in the middle ages, Rome was 
still the object of a vague reverence which no other city could 
share with her. And now Italy is felt to be cut short till she 
can win back what every Italian looks on as her capital. Had 
Pontius carried out his threat, had he won, as once he seemed 
likely to win, in that most fearful of battles by the Colline 
Gate, had he and Mithridates together so much as seriously 
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stantine did was to find a better and more lasting place for 
the New. * From Diocletian onwards, Rome never won back 
her place as an Imperial dwelling-place. This forsaking of 
the local Rome was indeed the consummation of the ten- 
dency whose first beginning we see in the mythical history 
of Romulus and Titus Tatius. Quirites, Latins, Italians, 
Provincials, had all become equally Romans. The common 
master of all might dwell, as the needs of his Empire bade 
him, at Nikomdeia or at Byzantium, at Milan or at York, 
anywhere rather than in the true Roman city itself. On 
the other hand, this forsaking of Rome had a most impor- 
tant influence on the future history of the world. When 
Cesar definitely changed from a republican magistrate into 
an avowed despot, he forsook the scene of the old republican 
memories. Those memories were therefore able to keep on a 
certain vague and fitful lifi down to our own age; and, what 
proved of greater moment still, the departure of the Emperor 
left room for the developement of the Pope. IIad the successor 
of Augustus and the successor of St. Peter gone on dwelling 
within the same walls, the Patriarch of the Old Rome might 
never have reached any greater height than the Patriarch of 
the New. The age of Constantine then is, above all others, 
the point where old tendencies find their consummation, and 
where new tendencies find their beginning. We should be 
well pleased if .Air. Merivale would, even now, think over his 
decision, and carry his history at least down to this most 
important eera of transition. 
Here then is the great turning-point, at the change begun by 
Diocletian, and omplcted by Constantine. But, in the course 
of the three hundred years which divide them from Augustus, 
we may make several convenient resting-places. One of these 
is to be found at the extinction of the first Ceesarean line 
in Nero. The founder of the Empire himself was a Julius, or 
a patrician at all, only by adoption ; but both he and his suc- 
cessors, down to Nero, were Cesars according to that familiar 
legal fiction, and both Augustus himself and all his successors 

[See above, p. 238. ] 
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consistency, have at least taken, in Commodus in his history 
as well as his father. But it is with Commodus that Gibbon 
begins, and Marcus makes a more impressive and honourable 
ending for his Imperial series. 
The period dealt with in Mr. Merivale's last volume, the 
period from Vespasian to Marcus Aurelius, is distinguished 
in many ways, both from the days of the Julian dynasty which 
went before it and from the days of military anarchy which 
came after it. In most respects it contrasts very favourably 
with both periods. From the accession of Vespasian in. 
A.D. 6 9 to the death of Commodus in A.D. I93 , the Empire 
was under a really settled government. Of nine Emperors 
seven were good rulers, and those seven died--ve vere going 
to say, in their beds, only the first of them, as all the world 
knows, died standing. Two only, the tyrants Domitian and 
Commodus, died by violence, and they died, not by military 
insurrection., but by private conspiracy. In both cases a vir- 
tuous successor vas at once found. The death of Commodus 
and the accession of Pertinax read like a repetition of the 
death of Domitian. and the accession of Nerva. But the 
military element was nov too strong; Emperors were for the 
future to be set up and put down at the will of the army; 
most of them were murdered by their soldiers or by their 
successors; till Rome, under her Imperial High Pontiff, became 
like the grove of Juno at Aricia in old times: 
'Those trees in whose deep shadow 
'lSae ghastly piest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.' 

In fact, with a few short exceptions, the whole period of 
ninety-two years, from Pertinax to Diocletian, seems little more 
than an expansion on a gigantic scale of the year of anarchy 
between Nero and Vespasian. With the orounized despotism 
of Diocletian an approach to settled order begins again, a 
very imperfect approach as compared with the time" of the 
Flavii and the Antonines, but still a vast improvement on 
the fearful century which went before it. 
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around the Mediterranean. A federal or a representative form 
might have done something to lessen the evil; but both of 
them were practically out of the question. As long therefore 
as the Commonwealth lasted, the essentially municipal govern- 
ment of a single city held absolute sway over the whole Roman 
dominion. The only way by which the subject races, the 
Latins, Italians, and Provincials, could be admitted to any 
share in the general government was by clothing them-- 
sometimes as individuals, sometimes as whole communities-- 
with the local franchise of the Roman city, a fi'anchise which 
could be exercised nowhere but in the Roman city itself. It 
was not till the votes of the people had ceased to be of any 
importance that Augustus devised a plan by which the votes 
of non-resident citizens might be collected in their own towns. 
Such a system was too unnatural to last. The Empire itself 
was a relief. If, instead of our representative constitution, 
the supreme power over the whole of the British dominions 
were vested in a primary Assembly of the citizens of London, 
even though every inhabitant of Great Britain received the 
local franchise, we should most likely welcome any Cmsar 
or Buonapurte who would deliver us from such a state of 
things. This tendency towards monarchy may be traced back 
at least to the days of Marius and Sulla,--even, according to 
Mommsen, as far back as those of Caius Graochus. The usur- 
pation of Cinna, the dictatorship of Sulla, the extraordinary 
commands and the sole consulship of Pompeius, the dictator- 
ship of the first Cmsar, were all steps in the same direction. 
Cesar indeed dared to clutch at actual kingship, but popular 
feeling was too strong for him; and a thousand years had to 
pass before any man ventured to call himself King of the 
Romans. The second Cmsar took warning, and established a 
virtual despotism on a purely republican groundwork. The 
form of the Roman monarchy may be best described as an extra- 
ordinary commission vhich went on for ever. The republic 
was not abolished ; Senate, People, Magistrates, retained their 
old rights; but certain powers were specially vested in one 
1)articular magistrate, vhich practically cut down all the rest 
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just pride, compare the dominion of Law under which they lived 
with lhe arbitrary rule of the Parthian despot. The g'ood side 
of this civil sovereignty is never so clearly shown as during" 
the Flavian and Antonine reigns. Under such princes the 
forms of the Commonwealth had a practical good effect.. They. 
allowed greater scope for the good intentions of the ruler, and 
they removed him from many of the temptations of an acknow- 
ledged monarch. The good Emperors were men of various 
personal dispositions, but they all agreed in the general cha- 
racter of their rule. Trajan the new Romulus and Anto- 
ninus the new Numa, the homely plebeian Vespasian and the 
meek philosopher Ma.rcus, all agreed in the strictly legal nature 
of their government, in their deference to the Senate, in their 
respect for the old traditions of the Commonwealth. The forms 
of modern royalty would have altogether hindered the simple 
and genial mode of life which, in the persons of the good 
Emperors, veiled and lightened the reality of their absolute 
power. 
But, if the peculiar nature of the Imperial power g'ave a 
wider field to the goodness of the good Emperors, there can 
be no doubt that it heightened the wickedness of the bad. 
It is plain that the deeds of some of the worst Cmsars are 
wholly without parallel in the annals of European royalty in 
any age. Both the Macedonian kingdoms of old and the 
kingdoms of modern Europe have been disgraced by many 
cruel, foolish, and profligate monarchs ; but it would be hard 
to find the like of Caius or Nero or Elagabalus. A perfect 
para.llel, we suspect, could hardly be found even in the worst 
Oriental despotism. So far as there ever was a.ny approach 
to it in Europe, it must be looked for, not among the lawfid 
Kings of any ag'e, but among some of the worst of the Tyrants 
of old Greece and of mediaeval Italy. But even the worst of 
theseand bad enough they were indeedhardly supply any 
real parallel t.o the frantic excesses of combined lust and 
cruelty which we see in the vilest of the Emperors. Several 
of them, we may believe, had, in some sort, lost their senses. 
Caius, it is clear, at last became a. mere madman. But if 
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ruler and deliverer was coming from the East, the chief who 
was called from a Syrian command to the Empire of the world 
might well, in Eastern eyes, put on somewhat of the character 
of a Messiah. The religious halo thus spread about Vespasian 
was one of a purely Eastern kind; but as soon as he had put 
on a mysterious and miraculous character of any kind, the sub- 
stitute had at once been found for that earlier type of divinity 
which had died out with the Julian name and blood. Men's 
minds were better disposed to receive a prince who was thus 
clearly marked out as a favourite of the Gods; and the cure 
of the Alexandrian beggars, whether an instance of cringing 
imposture or of genuine superstitibn, may not have been 
without its share in enabling Vespasian to form what, after 
the ephemeral reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, might well 
be called a lasting dynasty. 

One chief object of Mr. Merivale's present volume is to 
claim for the Flavian period a share in that admiration which 
is commonly confined to the five reigns beginning with Nerva. 
In his view, the accession of Nerva marks indeed an epoch, 
but it is an epoch, so to speak, within another. The Flavian 
and Antonine periods together form a whole, as distinguished 
from the periods before and after them. Undoubtedly the 
change from Italian to provincial Emperors was a real change, 
as is pointed out in the passages of Victor which we have 
already quoted. In this way, the accession of Nerva is a 
marked point in the Imperial history. But the cause which 
generally tempts us to make the fall of Domitian a point of 
greater moment than it really was is very different, and is 
indeed somewhat ludicrous. Suetonius happened to stop in 
his series of Imperial biographies with the life of the twelfth 
Ceesar. The work of Suetouius was the popular source of 
knowledge on the subject; the full number of twelve was a 
taking one ; and thus arose the popular notion of the Twelve 
Cmsars, as if there were some wider gap between the twelfth 
Ceesar and the thirteenth than there was between any two of 
the first twelve. But, in truth, as we have already seen, the 
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of a merely formal justice will very easily sink into capri- 
cious and indiscriminate cruelty. So it proved with Domitian. 
The strict reformer and unbending judge gradually sank into a 
tyrant, never perhaps quite so contemptible, but fully as hateful 
and bloodthirsty, as the vilest of those who went before him. IIe 
began by chastising real crimes, and he probably never ceased to 
do so in his worst days. He has at least the credit of swiftly 
punishing any deeds of wrong done by his governors in the 
provinces. But, in his zeal to spare no offender, he encour- 
aged the vile brood of informers; and thus the innocent were 
often condemned, while one class at least of the worst offenders 
was openly favoured. At last he became utterly hardened 
in cruelty; after the revolt of Antonius had thoroughly fright- 
ened him, he began to live in constant fear of rebellions and 
conspiracies, and at last his reign became, as Mr. Merivale 
truly calls it, emphatically a reign of terror. And it would 
almost seem that the possession, and the habitually harsh exer- 
cise, of absolute power had in some measure turned his brain. 
Otherwise, it is. certainly strange that a political and religious 
reformer, such as Domitian began by being, should have 
plunged into excesses of insolent and impious tyranny almost 
beyond any of the oppressors who went before him. Since the 
ti'antic Caius, no one had so openly indulged in the fancy for 
deification ; Rome's human inhabitants and her divine protec- 
tors were alike insulted, when the modest style of the first 
Caesars was exchanged for the frightful formula of "our Lord 
and God."* 5Ir. 5Ierivale remarks that this assumption of 
divinity may possibly have been connected with the fact that 
he stood in a closer relation to deified predecessors than any 
earlier Caesar. tIis own father, his own brother, were enrolled 
among the Gods ; he may have learned to think that the god- 
head of the Flavian house was not confined to its deceased 

* ' Dominus et Deus noster,' Suet. Dom. 3- Domlnus in this fornula must 
not be confounded with the Christian use of the word. The inpiety lies 
wholly in the Deus. :But dominus, implying a master of slaves, was a title 
which no nastrate under the Republic, and seeningly till now none under 
the Empire, had ever ventured to claim. 
[See Growth of the English Constitution, p. 69. ] 
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